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in various stages a*nd local school districts are also included. 
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PATTERNS OF MATHEMATICS HINIMUH tOMPETENCY- SKILLS tN THE . ' 

ELEHENTARVSCHOOL ' 

Luis Ortiz-Franco ' ' * 

Introduction 

Concern over the declining scores on the ACT and" SAT by entering 
college freshmen^ and the dissatisfaction of employers over the low level 
of skills in mathematicSf reading* and writing by high school graduates 
has given rise to a movement in education referred to as the competency 
movement. Although this educational phenomedt)n is not new/ its present 
flurry has been variously perceived as a potential tool for fundamental 
educational reform* educatlgn'^s newest bandwagon* back to basics movement* 
dnd a number of othef labels Including the Gre^t American Education Fad 
of the 70^s, Perhaps the most popular referent of this movement in ^ 
educati ona I . CI rcles is Competency Based Education (CBE). 

Underlying the competency movement are many-years of discussions 
an^^^debates regarding educational accountability. State legislatures, 
and state and local. school boards throughout the nation have devoted time 
and energies* and hcive allocated public funds to'assure that students leave 
fvigh School tnore competent than before and better prepared to contribute 
to^society,. And, as 'Spady anct Mitchell (1977) say* '*The term Competency 

Based'CducatJOn {CBE) is servirig as the unifying slogan for a growing 

. ^ ■ / 

movement ^ambng state policy makers to' endorse and adopt nw requirements 
for public school promotion and graduation . . J' (p, 9), But legisla- 
tors and\^pol Icy makers are ponderiiig over the question of how to guarante)^ 
that students will emerge from/high school equipped with minimum profi- 
ciency in basic skllts. Some of the actions require that students be , 



jabt€ to read* wrtt€, and compute* generavHy at thV eJghth grade leyel* 
before >ecfe^ving a high school diploma. Others require that students^ 
become proficient In solving everyday problems that adults face. The ^ ^ 
lack of consensus in specify i ng\the particular everyday, problems faced , 
by adults that high sc;|ioo^ graduates should i>e able to solve is sympto- 
matic of the larger issue of definition and conceptualization oOtbe 
goals and aims of CBE. ' Spady (l977) puts this way", . . this CBE 
bandwagon cannot be accused of having put its conceptual house in, 
"order before launchingon its uncharted parade route and accumulating 
a, vast and lively following. . . , Basic definitions^ conceptual 
clarity^ and analysis of the organizational and social implications^ 
of various CBE approaches ape badly needed.** (P. 9.) , - 

■ ( ■ ' ■ . . - . ■' 

There are at least two different perceptions a^iout the nature of • 
CB£: the accountabi I i ty movement and the educational reform movement. 

Advocates of the educational reform movement perceive CBE as a- way 
to expand student learntpg opp'S t^tur^^ i t ies so that there will be more-and 
better ways for students to learn and demonstrate the' cdmpetencies re" 
quired f6r the performance of complex life^^les. This perSpecttV^ s^ems 
to be broader and liore substantive than the accountability perspective/ 
Proponents of the accountability movemeht want to define more sharply a ' 
limited range of learning opportunities that they expect schools to pro* 



vide for students. These two perspect 



ves represent different notions 



of the range of competency expectations: one is tlie distinction between 

[ ' T - 

competencies and capacities and the other is the concept of ,1 Ife*role . 



[for a lengthier* discussion on these two notions see Spady and 
Mitchell (1977). . ' 



It Is probable that these two not ions have .found advocates in state 
legislatures and school boards across the country and are being reflected 
in essential skills assessment batteries. The skills assessed across 
states or across school districts wittiln a state are not uniform. Some 
states limit assessfnenL to the areas of mathematicSt reading and writing 
(the thr'ee Ks) ^ others also include listening and speaking skills^ and 
still others include all of these plus skills in ci t izenshi p, f ree enter- 
prise^ prob1em-solv1ng» survival skills^ reasoning^ consumerism^ reference 
skills^ etc. » (see Ajay [1979])^ Many educators see CBE as an opportunity 
to strengtlten program and teaching strategies that» in the process^ cannot 
help but tnake.gainSr - , * 

The present note discusses and compares math&natlcs competencies 
prescribed tn 9rades 1-6 for seven' state and local districts. The dis- 
cussion begins with general comments on the historical background of the 
present mintmum Cdnpetehcy movement; it then proceeds to outline some 
distinguf^^hing characteristics pf this movement in various states and 
local districts. These comments are followed by some considerations of^ 
the; extent: to which a cpmmon national framework of minimum competencies 
actually exists or is I ikely tb exist- The'Various minimum competency 
mathematics sletlls for several state and local school districts are 
examined In th^s context. The discussion section summarizes the results 
and cjpses this note. Thus> the essay^ proceeds from the general to the 
specific and back to the'gen^r^l. , ^ . 



Minimum Conipetenci es 
General Char^c^teristics 

The competency movement Is not something new, the history of 
Anieri can education is perineated with trends advocating i.nstruction of 
^ st^d«nts and the pub) ic at large wi th .ski } )s that will enable them to 
jpeahlngfully.particJ^pat^ in a democratic society. The roots j)f the 
competency movement are evident in ancient history. About 2»000 years 
agD» attempts were made to cultivate competency in oratory and military 
techniques. These competencies reflected the needs of particular societies, 
tn primitive societies* the training of youth was clearly directed toward 
making them, competent in survival skills, 

^\ The forerunners of the current movement to use standards to judge ^ 
student competency appeared more than 100 years ago,^ Around 1865^ , 
teachers in New York developed tests to determine the competence of 
individual students in particular areas of study. The tests* known as 
the Regents Exams* were used to award Regents diplomas and to measure 
the performance of local school districts*^ This is Rerhaps one of the 
edriiesjt indications of school accountability in any formal sense at 
t>ie State level in the conti nental 'U*S, - Two years later the federal 
governnjent began to take steps to formalize dticumentation of the nation's 
progress in educati^* What influence teachers:in New York -had on this j 
fedei^al project is not obvious* ' ^ ^ 

*Mn any event, the United States Office of Education was founded in / 
1867 aful one charge set before its commissioner was to determine the , ,! 

nation*s progress In edticatldn* That century-old charge ts only now': ' 

' If 

V 

being ansmred by the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPK 



4 project of the NatldnaJ Center for Education Statistits under contract 
to the Education Cofrmi ss i on of the^States. NAEP provides . information to 
educational decision makers *and, practi t i oners that can used to ^ * 
identify edufatibnal problem areas^ to establish educatijonal Jjriorities . 
and to determine the national progress in education. However, NAEP does 
^not asses? mi n imum competencies as such. 

One form of competency testing'^ ^the GED Ctests of Genera) Educational 
DeVeVipment) » has been used since 19^2 to enable persons over 18 and out 
of schoo) to receive a high school e^iu Walency^ d i ploma. The Denver Public 
Schools oeveloped and'started to use minimum competency tests in 1S60 to , 
assure thal\student$ axe prpficlent in reading^ language^ spelling^ '^ad 
math. Studems haver eight chances to-pass* More? recerttjy^ other di str i'cts 
hav^ establisliM pbl'fcies .WhicK do not al1ov( studen'ts to be promoted |q 
a higher grade ul*trL.^neces^ary ski IJ s or competencies, are mastered . , leg- 
islators, and stata boards are demanding that students me^t mi^nimum, 
standards prior topeing awarded a diploma dnd^ in some instances/ prior 
to being promoted m higher grades. " That is^ CBE is^ far from unifor^ 
across )oc^) school districts as we) I -as ^^crpss states'. B&fore we\^ 
discuss di fferent approaches to CBE by some schoo) di strjcts* a* few 
comments atout CBE arVji n' order- ' ^ . ^ . . 

CBE can be viewed Is . . d data-bdsed» adaptive^ performance* 
orTerjied/set of integraAd processes that facilitate^ measure* fetord» 
and certify within the;/c|^text of f1exib)e time parameters the demonstra- 
tiofi of kno^n^ ,exp1 Icitin stated^^ and agreed, upon )earnii>g^putcomeS' . \ 
<Spady 1)9,77]* P9^ 10)^ |nd according to Spady and Mi tcHel 1+ {}%7jK -there 
are two major convIctionskhar6d^ by adybc^tes of CBE.* One Is th^t the 



capabilities of too many High school graduates are inadequate to ineet 
-the requirements of life in. modern societies* Th^ other conviction is 
thdt^ schools must assure that useful and relevant student performance 

■ - * ^ 

levels ape achieved by estab1ish4ng definite standards for student 
certif ica^tion* The first conviction reminds us of , the social UtiHty of ^ 
students outputs wUle the second conviction appears to adovcate a degree 



of school system accountabi 1 ity. ' These two. elements combined form the 
rationale behind legislation requiring states or local school districts 

to set minimum standards of , performance and to test student proficiency 

J' ' 

in meeting tho^e stahdards,. It is hoped tl)at these mandates will result 
in fpore competent st^ud^nts. \ ' \ ; 

The Instructional aspects of CBE have^ ^for the mo^ P^rt« been 
overlooked by the new pol icy adopt i ons^at the state and local levels., 
CBE has induced a change in *educat i onal goals' and perhaps the entire 
basis of recording student progress and reporting to parents will need 
to change as well , This J s duetto the possibi 1 1 ties of many students 
beihg able to qualify for a high School diploma by -passing the state or^ 
local district test even without taking the f uj I range of high school 
coursed. previously required for graduation. There are educators who 
opine that the^ accountabi I i ty approach to CBE^^s' flawed tn its, under* 
Standing of the essentl^al character of school operations and therefore 
wVII not be effectively implemeixted. . ^ > , - 

With resppct tb methodbVogy* there are basicalty two methods 
characterizing CBE: the. descriptive^ and the di priori or* pr)&scriptive. 
The descriptive method exajnlmes programs that deycrlb'e themselves as 
canpetency based and seeks to discover the/elemerrts they hjave in common. 



And the enun^rdtion,of. those common elements serves as tlie definition of 

ft ■ 

* 

CBE in practice. The priori, or prescriptive approach takes a set of 
fneari.ngs and conditions as -given and derives a definition of the phenomenon 
from them. ^Thts leads .to *a theoretical definition of CBE which serves 
as ,a criterion of refei^ence against which practice can be measured. It 
is this Interplay between theoretical constructs and practical outcofnes 
that. motivates npny educators to vfew C6E as generating a shifty from 
role-basetf to goal-based operational principles In education. This 
shift imples that the i:ri tenion of successful program completipn is the 

achieving , and demonstration of outcome goals* not the length of trme 

if \ * '■ ^ 

it^ takes to reach the goals. And as Spady and Mi tchel l (1977) put it: 

, . unles^s pollcy-mak^ers'and -educators are able to grasp and are ^ 
wt 1 1 i ng to deal* wl th the ser I ous .consequences of ' goal -^bas^ educati on* . 
CBE may .wel 1 'become one .more abandoned bandwagon on the landscape' of 
unfulfilled hopes for substantial educational Improvement'." (Pg* 15-) 

* An additional aspect tl^t adds diversity* and perhaps mak^s CBE 
appear nebulous* is the lack of (parity on the best. path to follow to ^ 
reach the desi red' minimum ctMnpetency standards. In ^ome cases* st^te 
teg.i'slatures Call for statewide standards; in others lp.cal d i str i cts^are 
given -guidapice but not told specifically what to do; T}ie following \ 
section gives a glimpse of the minimum xompetency.^trend 'in. sorpe state * 
and local districts.^ ^ 

State and Local Trends , 

Pripr tp the .advent of NAEP* the only readily available [measures of 
educational quaHty resul t1ng* f rem the publ icylnvestment of funds were 



tf-student' Jati 



Input measures such as teacher'-student ratios and per^pupH expenditures. 

The tenuous assumption was made that the quality of educational dutcomes^^' 

what students do or do not know and can or 'cannot d6, was" directly related 

to the quality of inputs to the educat ional system. For Instance, $2^.7 

billion was the annual expenditure of public funds for the formal education 

of young Americans in I960; $29.^ billion in 19^2; and $35-9 billion in 

\^f>h^ As standari^ed test scores of educational achievement started and 

continued to ^how a downward trend ^n the late 60^s and early 70*5^ ri>any ^ 

politicians^ educators^ ^nd community leaders began to question the re1a~ 

tive quality of educational outcomes. Thus, the accoantabi I i ty aspect of 

tftfe competency movement has gained adherents to the point where now 38 

' states are Invol^ved In the competency testing movement. And. d i f fef ent ^ 

\ ' . ■ ■ ■ ' 

.'States have approached the matter differently. ■ ' 

Generally^ the overall goal^ in recent jnandates Is to assure students 

reach a minimum leve) of competency In the basic sklll^^at certain grade' ^ 

levels and prior to being awarded a hHgh school diploma. Most^f the 

mandates specify that student ^competency or. prof iciency be assessed 

through testing at certain grades in the required basic ski Us. In some 

states^' the study of high school graduation fequi rer^^ts eventually has ^ 

focused attention, on basic skills in the early grades, AsN^result , 

requirements for minimum competencies as a prerequisite for high schotfl 

jgraduatl on, have been accompanied by other mandates tgr reinforce basi<; 

skUl^ starting as early as the third grade. And this fd^ure gives 

competency testing an aspect of diagnostic testing as opposed to 

3ch ievement testing. 



"5 

See footnote 1 in Carpent 



rpent'er et aK 1978, 'Pg- 



1^' 
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For examplp, AssembI y. 6] ] I 3^08, As afnelided by-A665^ 'of the 
California Legislature, ca) Is for any high school distr^c^ to adopt Ipca) 
standards of prof i ci ency J n basi c skills by June, 197fi- After June, 1?80;. 

, ' . ; ' ■ ^ ■ ^ ' 

no'student who has not n^et these standards canDot ^ recei ve a htgh school ^ 

. ■ i ' . ; , 

diploma*, The progress of individual students toward these proficiency 

* . / ' 

standards must'be assessed by^ the^ di stri cts at three prescribed interv^l^ 

prior to the twelfth gradtf: . once in the ^ith through 6th grade experience,. , 

ronce during the^Vth through 9th grade experience^ and twice' during the 

lOth through llth grade experience. Th^ Oregon bo^rd requires all 

districts to'assess how well students can read« write« and compute. It 

aisp asks9them to devise policies in new graduati on^ requl remen^s ^ starting - 

in 1978* .OistMcts must Identify the minimum competencTes needed for a 

diploma. ' , ^ ^ ' ' ■ 

Other states; such as-Florida and New Vork« have introduced new . 
tests which help determine whether a student graduates with a diploma or 
a .certificate of- att'enda^^ce, Florida introduced a functioi^l literacy 
test in October 1977* A passing score of J0% is required bot+i in cofrt- 
munication and math. Students in New York must make a minimum score of 
65^ op five new basi c coojpet^cy tests administ-ered statewide In reading* 
mathematics* practical science^ and' health* 'civics and citizenship* and 
writing skills. Otherwise* they cannot receive a^dipTonat starting \n 
I98O- A total of three-fourths of the stages* or about 38* are involved 
in the minimum competency, "movement/' The **?novement'* is by no means 
unanimous. , . - ' " . 

In some states* legislation has been enacted and In others 
involven>ent has con>e about through state board M education rulings. 



)0 



T^.e Educational R and D Report issue of Spring I979 lists the following 
states where legislation has been enacted mandating, sorne type of 
comp^tencyrbased h i gh school graduation requirements: California, . 
Colprado, *Fl or i dd , I H i nois^ KaiSsas » Kentucky^ Mai ne« Maryland , Nevada , 
New Jersey^ North Caroltnat South Carolina^ Virginia^ and Washington. 
An addition to this tt.st is Lou is iana^ wi th its Louisiana Accountability 
law (Act 621). The sWe ' pub 1 i cat! on lists the fol lowing . states where 
state boards of education have issued rulings r^fdrdtng minimum cofnpetencies 
for high school -graduati on: tndi^na» Massachusetts ^ New Jersey^ Tennessee^ 
Utah» Virgina, and Wyoming. The California and Florida legislation allow 
stydents to leave school early^by taking a form of proficiency test. 
Students who pass receive the equivalent of a high school diploma and are 
permitted to bypass, other graduation requirements. Other districts have 
es tab li shed policies whicK do not at low students to be protnoted to a 
higher grade untti necessary skills or competencies are mastered^ 

Overall, efforts totset minimum competency standards have resulted 
in numerous approaches tolthe problem/ the most discernible approaches 
include: requiring students to demonstrate competency for h^'gh sclTool 



ring stu^r 



grdduaii orVt requiring stumnts to demonstrate competency for grade^tp* 
grade promotion^ alternate approaches granting crejjit for high schpol 
graduation, alternate approaches to establishing competency, and to u$e 
di fferent^ types of di plonas/cert If icates . Nei H (l978) discusses in more 
detail <Chapters Vtl and Vltt) those states and looal d i st ricts^ where 
minimum competency standards are used as hi^h schooJ graduation require* , 
ments, ind as promotion/retention indicators. Perhaps the competency 



•11 



movement will weaken- the 'argument of those -who claifn that for many 
Students the high schck>l diploma is more a <:ertif icate of attendance 
than a certificate of compet^cy* 

Hany educators see the canpetency movernent as an attempt to. give afl 
students a chance -to succeed trh schooK But» the s^udefnt^s most affected 
are^dtsadvantaged youth and those who are unmotivated to learn* This 
becomes more evjdent whfen we- consider the four-to-five year achievement 
gap in reading^ writing* and mathematics bfetweeQ the lowr-inconie and 
minority students, ^nd the predominantly white middle and ^ypper-income 
students* However^ even for these students {minority and low^tncome)^ 
the competency testing movettent can theoretically represent a hope for 
improvement* The possibilities of thls^'belng the case are increased 
rf school districts and state boards see competency tests, as a way 
to identify students not performing at minimum levels^ to provide 
compensatory programs for those students; and to use the test results to 
direct state or local aid to those districts, schools; and students 
showing poorest performajnces. In this sense^ the strongest argument In 

support of competency requlrejnents is the potential for rnotivating 

r . ■ , * * 

students', schools, and districts. 

* ■ ^ ■* 

The flurry of activity at the state and local levels has led some 

W / 

legislatbr^ to propose that national standards be set for minimum com* 
pet'ency* 1^he Idea has received little support from educators and 
^ federal, off Icials, both the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development and the National Education Association have 9Ppbsed^federa1 ly 
mandated competency standards- 
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The idea of common national ctirrlculums, and national minimum 
competency sfandards is not a politically viable one. However, a more 
basic question congruent to present realtttes is: are ^here enough com- 
monalities in the present sets of minimum competency requirements among 
state and local districts for .one tou-identify and outline national 
minimum competency expectations that already exist In practice? 

The present. note attempts to approach this questti^n by comparing 
the stated mini^mum mathematics competency skills of seven state and t 
local districts. 

\ ' ■ \ 

Methods, Analysis and Results 

He t hod 

In the context of the two methods characterizing CBE, descriptive 
and prescriptive (see page 6 for corvnents on these two oiethods]^ the 

-method adopted Here is the descriptive. The mathematics skills targeted 
for assessment in grades 1*6, as detailed bythe Los Angeles Unified 

/School District (LAUSO), Modesto' California School District, and by the 
Slate Department of Education in Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, New Jerseys- 
Tennessee* and Texas provide the material for the analysis. The math- 
^tlcs skills as^outllned by LAUSD serve as referent point. Consequent 
this analysis Is relative and so are the descriptions of the skills 
provided by the different school districts. Wore precisely, the small, 
number of. districts Included epitomizes the tenuous nature of the 
analysis.. Furthermore, In the description of the skills discussed below, 
the LAUSD continuiJm has been used, (without any value judgements) as a 
reference point, since It Is longer and more comprehensive than most of 
the other iets'of competenclest In addition, It-Is possible that 
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as the competency movement progresses towards i ts ijiaturi ty the skills 
assessed will change to reflect more clearly identified needs pf the ti^s. 

Six tables, one for each grade. Illustrates the skills under 
consideration, and provide^ the framework for the anal^ysis. The Information 
contained In the tables was taken from outlines," objectives, and contlpuums 
^available from the respective local school district or state education 
agency* ■ In the case of Te;cas, the Information avai^l>b^le is from results 
of^^n actual assessrnent project conducted by the Texas Education Agency, 
for LAUSO and Louisiana, the information was obtained from their respective 
mathematics continuums; for Florida, Kansas^ Modesto, and Tennessee 
the information w^ obtained from broad outlines. New Jersey provided 
a list of ''ski lis Included In a sdrvey administered to teachers and other 
school personnel. The purpose of "the survey was for the state department 
of education to determine the adequacy of theiir preliminary list of 
mathematics ski'lls. .Consequently; there' Was no definite statement 
available at the time this paper'was written on what skills New Jersey ^ 
wl 1 1 final ly assess. 

V 

Analysis and Results ' 

Appendix A contains" the s ix ^tables , one, for each grade (1*6), 
outlining the mathemat^s skills targeted for assessment by seven state 
and local school districts, Iticluding: Florida, Kansas, LAUSO, 
LouisTana, ^*odesto, Tennessee, and Texas, Due to the reason stated 
above, the dlscussibn does not Include Hew Jersey but Hew Jersey is 
included In Figure K ' ' . . 

Figure 1, below, shows the districts by alphabetical order, and 
the grades (7*6) for which mathematics sVIlls are outlined. 



Figure K Districts and Grades for Which Mathematics 
Ski lis are Listed* > 
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The remaining part. &f this section is devoted to a discussion of the 
matjiematics skills described in Tables 1-6, in Appendix A* As mentijGned 
before* the method used ifL. the descriptive* ^The .skills are grouped in- 
ten major sections o/ skill areas* namely: Numeration* Whole Number 
Operations, fractional Numbers, Decimals* Geometry* Measurement* Relations/ 
Functions* Statistics* Percent* and Applicattons/Probtem Solving* This 
breakdown ts adapted from the organization of the LAUSO continuum* and 

each of these skill areas subsumes other more specific skills^v To 

■ * 

illustrate* the skill area of Whole Number Operations subsuinibs skills ' 
In addi tion* subtraction* mu 1 tipt ication* and d/vjslon; and tn turn* each 
of these operations subsumes more specific skills* ' For instance* addition 
includes skills In basic facts* aildition of two or. more numbers with one* 
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two, thrjee, tour, or rnore digits,, with arid without regrouping. Usually, 
the complexity' and degree of difficulty of the skills assessed increases 
as the^ grade level igcrease^. ' - 

Nuirteration . The LAUSD mathematics continuum outl ines three skiMs^ 
Under Numeratt.on to be assessed for elementary school students. These are 
count i-ng ^nd place valutt, .comparison / ^nd primes, multiples, and factors. 
iQUisiaha alsa. includes an enabl i ng ski 1 1 with sets in V-1 correspondence 
^ at -grade I'and Tennessee includes a fe^ skiljs with Roman Numerals at 
grades 3*6. In general, ffrst grade. LAUSD students are supposed to 

*f be proficient in more skills ^th^n their counterparts in Modesto, 

Catr fornix but in^fewer skilJs than first graders in Louisiana and 
Tennessee. No skills for assessment are listed for Florida, Kansas, 
New Jersey, and Texas at this grade level. " 

k dnly LAUSD, Louisiana, and Tennessee list numeration skills for 

third graders. At grade 3t Tennessee introduces students to writing 
Roman Numerals. T^^e skill listings for Louisiana and Tennessee p6rtray 
a little wider scope and little mqre depth in the nij^jpratjon ski/lls^ 
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demafnded from thi rd . graders than the. other lists. . 

The Hodesto, California school district does not -list numeration 
skiljig, for assessment at the fdurth grade ieveK The counting and 
place value. skills scheduled for LAUSD fourth graders. are about the 
same as those scheduled in Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, and Tennessee, 
but the latter also include some skills in rounding, ordinality, and 
ordering numbers that go beyond the simpler skills expected at gradesM-3. 

Tennessee increases exposure of students to Roman Numerals* LAUSD and 

^ - ■ 

Louisiana expect' fourth graders to become proficient in naming the 
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multiples of 5 and 10 but Louisiana expects students to ajso supply 
the missing numbers in a sequence of these multiples* and io a sec^uence 
of odd and even numbers 100-1000. Kansas introduces students to 
numeration on the number line. 

By the end of th^^ fifth grade « Tennessee students are expected to be 
able to write up to 500 using Roman Nufnera1s« and to estimate sums and 
differences by means of roundjng off. Otherwise* the cumulative math^mati 
skills assessed at the fifth grade^in LAUSD« Louisiana* and Tennessee^are 
quite similar. Most of the d i f f^rences in the cumulative skills appear 
to be due to level of difficulty at which students are expected 
to operate* but Tiot in the kinds of skills expected. 

No rounding"pff sfcills are listed as minimum competencies for 

I 

i;ixth graders 4n Texas. The sophistication level of place value 

interpretation; and -j;)e^ding and writing numerals Is a bit above that of 

Kansas^ ^btff seems to be below LAUSD,^ Louisiana* and Tennessee, No 

other numeration sfcllls are listed fopTexas. Recognition of Roman 

^ / ■ ^ 

Numerals** and negative integers on^a number line listed by Tennessee^ 

c * - 

grade 6/ are n6t found In any. of tntrother lis-ts, Otherwise,* the 
lists for LAUSp* Louisiana, and Tennessee are about the same. 

Whole nuntier operations ^ The lists for whole number operations 
are divided into four .major Subareas: addition* subtraction* muUi* 
plication^ and division. Multiplication and division begin to be 
assessed at third grade; addition and subtraction skills in some form 
are assessed throughout all six eleirientary school grades. Each of 
these four operations is discussed separately in the following paragraphs* 
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LAUSD first grade students are expected to find sums up to )0 
in^volving numbers and sets^ which Is common in grade K Students in 
Modesto are only expected to find sums up to sixwhile Tennessee, first ^ 
graders are expected Mohave developed one or two additipnal skills 
sufh as recognition of the commutative property and some addition of 
multiples of ten <e,g. » 30 + 4o . * ) , 

At the-second grade )eve)» ttiere Is a s imi lar pattern . Tennessee 
second graders are expected to. demonstrate some*understanding of math 
symbols for comparK^n and the concept of multiplication as repeated- 
addition. Otherwise^ the lists for lAUSD, Modesto^ California^ Florida 
Kansas^ Louisiana^ aacM'ennfessee are about the dame. 

Addition of numbers with more than one digit requiring regrouping 
is conmon across all four lists for grade 3* Louisiana also includes 
identification of the parts of addition but this is relatively minor. 
The addition ski 1 Is assessed at the fourth grade reflect a further 
develdpincn^and reinforcement of performing addition with regrouping. 
This same pattern continues in all lists up to the sixth grade. Thus 
the differences that do exist between districts in addi tlon ski 1 Is 
from ^th 'through 6th'gracl,es reflect minor variation in difficulty 
rather than major variations in the kinds of skills to be^ assessed. 

Skills assessment and development iri subtraction parallel that 
of skills in addition^ indicating, that for most schools instruction . 
in subtraction closely follows instruction In addi tion.^^ubtraction 
witturegrouping begins to be assessed at the third grade and its 
development and reinforcement continue through the 6th grade. 
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Siscond graiye pupils in Tennessee are intrcxfuced to multiplication 
by mean;£ of repeated addition. Otherwise formal skills in muttipltca- 
tlot) are scheduled for introduction and assessment at the third grade 
in LAUSD» Modesto^ Louisiana^ and Tennessee* Although LAUSD programs 
have morebasic facts at grade 3 th^n any of the other districts^ 
Tennessee picks up at a higher feve) skill (multiplication with 
regrouping) presumably involving only the facts (to 5's) that s,t6dents 
are supl^osed to know at grade 3* ^ . 

With the exception 6f Modesto^ all of the districts outlining 
multiplication ski lis for fourth graders expect pupiVs to be well 
versed In the'^astc facts^ At grade 4» the LAUSD list moves ahead 
to multiplication >4lth regrouping^ but only wtth multlpl T^rs ^up to 
10* while Louisiana expects fourth graders to know the parts of a 
multipl icatiprtproblem* Otherwi se» ,the sophistication level ip the 
.multiplication alg6rithm Is not very differir>t across lists» except 
for Hodesto where mul tipl Icati-on does not go beyond muU ipl i'catlon 
facts up to 6' s* ' ' , ' 
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It is not until the end of the 5th grade that students; In 
Modesto are formally assessed In multiplication facts through^frK 
At this grade level Tennessee extends multiplication facts up to 
I2's* LAUSD contlnXies the! developmenf and reinforcement of multiplying 
numbers by powers of 10* Otherwise^ LAUSO^ Modesto* Louisiana* and 
Tennessee do not differ substantially In the nature of the muItlpUca^ 
tton skills they assess* ^ 

Louts lania explicitly expects sixth g/aders^t'o be able to qjultlply 

* 

any number by powers of 10 In ad^^I-tlon to exhibiting the multiplication 
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skills found tn. lists for Texas » Tennesseer Kansas » Mod^sto» and CAUSOl. 

''It 

By the end of .grade 6 , affl 1 the t i^ts show si mi Jar. niutt ipl t cat ion s.k! t^ls , 

/ ' ^ , ' ^ ■ n 

LAUSO and TenneSseA are tji^only lists which expect to test , 

- / * * \ • 

third grade pupils ori \fa^\Q Facts in division. At t+ie* end of the 
fourth grade. Florida pnd Kansas formal ty assess pro^i ciency ^ basic 
facts in division. Ubuisiana includes assessment of divisiop^ facts, j 
but stop5 with divlsjbrs up to 6. L,AUSO» Florida, Kansas^ a^fd Tennessee^ 
extend their lists Jfco include the division of a- two-or-^m^re-diglt 
number by a one-diflit number. Kansas ahd Tennessee go sq^^far as 2- 
digit quotients which the LAUS6 list does not reath until^grddcf 5. 

By grade 5>/the lists for LAUSD» Modesto, and Louisiana afe at 
about the same )feve1: division b^ a 1-digit number wit/n no restric- 
tion pn the si'zjfe of the quotient. Tennessee, goes ' a s^ep fj^rther by. 
inctuding problems with 2'digit divisors. Florida^ tjiansas^ a^i(l Texas ' ' 
have no assessiftents at grade 5* 

There isf considerabJe *variai)i lity/across^ lisis at grade 6, 

significant; ^ifferenj;es in diffici^fty. "The LAUSD and 
never really get very far intoydivision by 2*digit 
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Modesto 1 ists 

numbers whil^ the other lists do. The Tenaissjee list is an order of 
difficulty hj^her than the Others* in calling for division by 3'digit 
numbers. 



^ Fractionjtl numbj^rjj . This skill area contains four subareas-: 
numeration, at)c(ltl0n» subtraction^ and multiplication. Division 
with fractional members Is also*iisted for assessment in Tennessee 
and Kansas. 
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As shown in Table 1, LAU^b and Tennessee are the only districts 
, which begin assessitient of fi's^^tfonal number concepts in grade 
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LAUSD assessment is limited to identif Jcation of whole objects WhVU'' ^ 

Tennessee goes on to Assess y*-^ and -^*s. Tables 2 and 3 show th;art 

skin assessme^it i/i fractional number numeration only cpntinues up ^ 

tmtil the end of the 3rd grade. \ ^ ^ 

At grade **, Tennesspe^ Florida* and LAUSD begin to assess skills 

in the addition and subtraction of simple fractions with II4te denomi^ r 

nators without regrouping.^ Florida, Kansas, and Louisiana limit 

their assessment'to Wumeratl<3n skills Identical to those assessed by*- / 

LAUSD and Tennessee at the previous grade level. Florida also listf^ 

Skills in Identifying equivalent fractTons. ^ ^ , 

- ^ . -„ * 

By the end of, the fifth grade^Tennessee students a'fee supposeii 

to have developed skills In the foCir basic operations with fractional'^ 

)' 

numbers b^t student^ in Louisiana and LAUSD^mus^t exhlbi-t skillsi^'n ^ 

/-"^ 

addition and subtraction only* Tennessee and LAUSD list skills Iri 
identifying and f Inding* equivalent fractions -at ^h i s grade level* \ 
Louisiana* on the other hand» postpones listing the^e skills until^-; 
the six grade* - ' ^ * . 

Decimals, Grade 5 students In Louisiana^ Tennessee^ and tAUSD ^ 

* y * ^ 

?*' i ^ 

are assessed on numeration^ addition^ and subtraction skills with ^ 
decimals* Kansas and Mpdesto schedule assessment of this skill area i 
In^the sixth grade. As outlined In Table 5» Jthe -skills In the , , 

Louisiana list are more numerous and at a higher level than LAUSD . ^ ■ ' 
and Tennessee, 
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^ Texas does not schedule assessment of skills involving decjmal 
numbers at grade'5 or 6, although it is unlikely that students would be 
allowed to miss instruction in this^ area^ As evidenced by the assessment" 
schedule^ Modesto and Louisiana expected proficiency In the addition 
and'subtraction of decimals by the end of the sixth grade but Tennessee* 
Kansas* and LAUSD expect some level of proficiency in all four basic 
• \ operations, df these three^ LAUSD seerDS to be the only one not 

explicitly requiring skills in multiplying two decimal numbers. 
Otherwise* It appears that ^here Is quite a lot of similarity !n 
what students are expected to learn. _ ' ' ^ 

Geometry . There are two major subareas under geometry: non-metric, 
and metric. Skills in (ion-mett^Ic geometry are assessed throughout the 
elementary school experience but skills In metric geome^try begin ^to Se 
^^^laksessed at the fourth grade l^vel. There is almost no d i ffererice .in 
^ 4^ T the type of non-metric geometry skills required of first grade students 
in Louisiana^ Tennessee^ and LAUSD.' The skill of matching geometric 
shapes to outline is assessed only I^riL^^lAUSD. and Pylori da district^ at the 
2nd grade, levelS The other districts do not outline skills for assessment 
In this subarea at this g^ade level. 

r ' , ■ : • - ' ■ ■ 

The non-metric geometry skjl 1 1s illustrated by Louisiana for 
' third grade students are similar to LAUSD's second graders. LAUSD is 

the only district that includes open and closed curves. In general* 

'it*' ' 

there i^ far less consistency across skills listlnjjs in geometry than 
In other areas. Thosfe^kills in Don-metric geometry required of 
Kansas fourth graders *are stmljar to those required by LAUSD at the 
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second g^rade level. Fourth grade pupils in Louisiana and LAUSD are 

[ ' ^ . . ' ^ 

^tested on inetric geometry skills Involving perimeter measurement of 

. plane figure^* SeveYaJ of the skills in non'metric geometry^ out I ined 

by Tennessee at the fifth grade appear "in the fourth grade LAUSD 

assessment program* Louisiana and LAUSD outline the saine skills in 

metric geometry but neither Tennessee nor any of the other districts 

Mist skills in this subarea for ft^fth grade students. In addition* 

the recognition of solids included under non-metric geomet^ry in LAUSD" 

is not^ listed t>y any of the other districts. Kansas is the only. 

district which experts sixth graders to exhibit some corr^etency in 

finding the area oT rectangles, Louisiana, like LAUSD, expects 

Sth^grade students to be able to identify a right angle. The skill ) 

of identifying relationships between lines, outlined by Louisiana 

at grade six» is expected from pupils at grade 5 In Tennessee, 

Measurement , There are seven subareas distributed in grades 1-6 
under the skill area of Heasurefnent, The subareas are: Lengthy Hass» 
ACea^^olume/CapacIty^ TIme> Temperature^ and Money, The distribution, 
or representation of these subareas in the elementary school grades 
Is not even. Not all skill subareas appear in ^very* grade level 
\ nor are they equal ly distr ibuted , Some skills are assessed more often 
than others. For instance^ In LAUSD^ Money skills are assessed in 
five grades but skills with Mass are assessed only once. 

First grade pupils in LAUSD are assessed on HasV and Money skills 
while Louisiana first graders are assessed on Mass and Length skills; 
whi)<^ Tennessee students are expected to show <;ofnpetency )n Time^ 
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MoneK^^Leng'th, TeJ^erature, and Votiime/Capaci ty* Hodesto does not 

assess tneasurement skills In gr^de I, white Florida, Kansas, ^and Texas 

.have no grade t assessm«nt-at alK - 

Ski))^jn the sjjbarears of Leagth, Timei and Money "a re assissed 

tn grade 2 !n LAUSD, Florida, Louisiana, and Tei^nessee.- ' Hodesto / - 

expects competency from second grade pupils only In the subarea of , 
" * * ' / ' . ' , ' * " 

Money,'.and Kansas Jn the subaheas of Honey and Time. Tennessee also 

^xpects\spme competency In. Temperature skills/ 

By third grade, MUSO's.* pup i Is ar^ supposed to^kave developed 

some additional' sktlls In Length, Time, and Money; Hodesto students' 

in Honey , Only; Loui s iaoa, thi r;d graders fnXehgth, \(ptume/CapacI ty, . 

■ * '' ' ' ^ . - . > 

rt&s$, Time>. 3nd, Money, and Tennessee pupMs In Length, V6)umc/,Capacity 

' Temperature^ Time> and'Honey.; Thus; Tennessee and Louisiana third 

jgraders-are asjsessed in five Heas-ureme'nt subareas, LAUSO's students \ 

in three, and HbdeSto students; In only one*" ^ 

Fourth gr^de srtudents in Louisiana are assessed In five ^kilT 

50bareas: «^Leq(|^h» Area, Honey,, Has^ /dnd Votume/CapacI ty , and 

Tenne^se^ s^udent^ ih'^11 of these subareas exceptArea, and Including 

Time'anS Temperattir^-s^we n- LAUSD fourth* sfradei's are expected to* 



show some competency tji^teng^hj Are&, Thie, and Honey; Kansas^ in 

Lengthy Area-^ am^fioney; and Florida 4r Lengthy, Time, .and Honey, 

Modesto^stfr ski ) Is only \A the TInte subarea af measurement at 

grade 4* ^ v ^ ^ ^ ' / 

Moifesta, Florida, and Kansas do T}0,t t i st apy H^surement sk! 1 )s 
. - ^ ^ , ' ^ ^ ^ ' / ^ 

for assessment at the fifth grade but XAUSD lists skills in five 



subareas^ rramely* Length* Area» Vol ume/CapacI ty « Temperature^ and 
Honey. Louis.iana ahd Tennessee ^ach Tist skills in two subareas« 
■Mass and Time^ anj^ Tttne.and L^ng^h^ respectively. lAbfSD emphasizes 
' both estimation -an^ ac^ual measurement skilfs in thej^fength^ Area* ^ 

and Vojume/Capaci ty skill subarea^ but Tennessee and Louisiana include 
. only actual measuning ski 1 1s tn Length and Kass-. ■ ' , ' 

. - Fqur di^tMcJts $how intentions of assessing Heasuremerrt skiMs 

at,.the Vnd of the- sixth -grade; LAt4$D, kansas^ .Louisiana^, Tennessee* 
^ .V ..^ and Texas^^^^AU$lHM/A^ competencies from sixth 

gratters in the same ski4j Subareas, Lengthy Hass* Area^ and Volume/ 
Capacity. The Kansas list ohiy Inci udeSu ski I Is . In the Length subarea. - 
Louisiana' expects competencies In Time* Temperature* and Area and 
^ ^ Tennessee In Length and Area only. However* the slfl 1 1 expected from 

sixth graders In Tennessee in the Length subarea Is that of applying 

* ■ > 

the addition and subtraction algorithm to Heasurement units Involving 
renaming^ which Is a'^somewhat di f f^pnt^ ski J 1 than^Just estimating 
or measuring. ^ ^ 

- Relations/functions .- Tormal assessment of this skill area begins 
at the end of the 3rd grade' In LAUSD and Louisiana. There are 
two subareas Subsumed under Relation/Functions: Patterns and Coordl- 
nate Geometry. Perhaps due to the various ' ski 1 1s Involved In Coordinate 
Geometry* skills with Patterns are Initially assessed at the end of 
the t^1rd grade but Coordinate Geometry Is first assess<^ a ^i^de later. 
'At the third-grade level. howeVer, Louisiana expects more from students , ' 
in the subarea of Patterns than LAUSD. In both cases, third graders 
are supposed tp have developed competencies In recogntzing^jytd extending 
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number patterns, but. Louisiana students are also expected to 
demonstrate'certatn skills with sOme properties of zero- 
Part of the Patterns skills assessed by LAUSD and Louisiana at the 
third grade -level are assessed by Tennessee at the end of the fourtht 
grade. Louisiana expects Its fourth graders to have skills tn recognizing 
and applying mathematical symbols and In the use of one' as the identity 

„ i 

) 

element In multiplication* LAUSD is the only district that schedules 
basTc skills In Coordinate Geometry for assessment at the fourth grade. 

At the fifthj^rade levels only one district^ LAUSO» outlines skills ' 
in Patterns and Coordlhate .Geometry for assessment. The skills assessed^ 
thought do not represent any essentially new skills In these subareas. 
The skills assessed are an extension of those skills developed in the 
third and fourth grades* 
^ Louisiana sixth graders are expected to be able to determine the 
equality relation when given groups of numbers and specified operations/^ 
Dn the other hand» LAUSD outlines si;I1ls In Patterns and Coordinate 
Geometry for proficiency by sfxth grade pupils. 

Statistics , tn these skill llstli^gs^ students begin to be : 
tested on Statistics at the thXrd grade. LAUSD and Tennessee schedule 
assessment of data catlectlon^ organization^ and Interpretation at 
the end of the third grade. Tennessee expects. a bit more from these 
pupils than LAUSD. No other district outlines skills In Statistics 
at the thlr^d grade. 

Five school districts^ LAUSO^ Rtorlda* Kansas^ and Tennessefe» 



outline skt11s\In StaWcs for assessment at the fourth grade. SRills 
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}n the Louisiana list for grade 4 are about the same as skills listed 
in grade 3 for lAUSD and Tennessee. Although Florida and Kansas do not^ 
schedule assessment of skills In Statistics at the third grade> those 
Statistics skills that they assess at'the fourth grade are comparatrle 
to LAUSD's fourth grade skills. No school district as^sesses this 
skMl area at the fifth grade. 

Tennessee* Louisiana^ Kansas* and LAUSD assess Statistics In 
grade six but LAUSD and Kansas are the only lists that Include computa*' 
tion of means (averages) from a set of data. 

Percent . Perhaps due to the various skills with whole numbers and 
fractions required to compute percents* skill assessment in P^rcents Is 
conducted for the fJrsttime at the sixth grade. Tennessee and LAUSD are 
the only school districts which assess this skill area. The level of 
skill difficulty is higher^or Tcnnessee^than for LAUSD.^: 

■ _ ' 1- ' ^ 

Appi teat ions /probUm stflvlng . Not all lists include assessment 
"of Application/Problem Solving in all of the elementary school grades. 
Orlly Louisiana and Tennessee schedule assessment of this skill at the 
end of the first , grade. * Louisiana expects students to exhibit some 
competency }n solving word problems* but not to do the actual computation. 

Five distrJctSt L^SD» Florida* Kansas.^ ,Louisiana» and Tennessee 
list problem solving skMls for assessment it the 2rid grade. The 
tAUSO llst\doc^ not ^tate explitltly that sti/dents are ^^ct^A to * . 
solve word problems but' the other four lists do so. 

Tennessee* Louisiana* ^d UAUSO schedul^^ assessment of problem 
solving skills at the end of the third ^rade.': Tennessee expectsf 
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pupfls to solve one-step word problems involving the four basic 

J 

operatt6ns» and Louisiana out ) Ine^T^ktl fs In solving word problems 
Involving only three basic operations^ excluding dlvl^ldn. At grade 
3» the LAUSD list Is the only one which explicitly includes the 
assessment of problem solving skills Involving money values. 

Florida expects fourth grade pupils to solve purchase problems not 
exceeding one dollar* to solve word problems Involving addition^ subtraction^ 
and multiplication qf whole numbers* and the addition and subtraction of 
proper fractions with like denominators. No other list outlines 
problem solving skills 'Involving fractions. Kansas and Tennessee require 
the solution of Word problems involving the four b^^ operations. LAUSD 
and Kansas expect fourth graders to m^ke up a real-life problem from a 
number sentence and solve it* 

While fifth graders In Tennessee and Louisiana ar)& assessed on the . 
solution of two-step word problems* ,H6desto and LAUSD pupils are required 
to solve pnly one-step word problems, LAUSD* Louisiana^ and Tennesselt 
begin assessing problem solving skills Involving measurement units at 
this grade level. However* Tennessee Is the only list ^ grade 5 that 
explicitly includes work wi th whole numbers* fract ions * and decimals . 

At gra<fe 6» Texas and Tennessee expect students to demonstra 
competency In estimating and solving word problems involving the four 
basic operations with whole numbers^ fr^tJons» and decimals. This Is 
the extent of Tennessee's assessment of problem solving ski lis- but Texas 
also Includes ^assessment of measurement problems^ like LAUSD* using basl,c 
operations* ^Slxth grade pupIU In Kansas and Hodesto are asked to show 
cotnpetency In solving word problems but Hodesto does not specify the 
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type of operations Involved. Kansas expects students to solve ,one*step 
word prjDbtems^ involving the four basic operations buf LAUSD Is not as 
spect f i c. ^ 

. Discussion 

This sect^ton prwTdes general comparative comments on the ski lis 
assessed in the elementary' school by the state and local districts under 
discussion and will attempt to answer the question posed at the end of 
the Minimum Competencies section. ^ 

The pattern of the- quant I tati ve and qualitative differences of the 
skills assessed In grades by the LAUSD» Hodesto» California, Florida, 
KansaSt Louisiana^ Tennessee^ and Texas school districts Is too uneven 
to permit an absolute generalization* It cannot be said that any of 
these school districts strives to develop In students betted mathemati cS 
skills than the others* QfJin m look at a particular grade leveU say 
first grade» and at a'partlcular skill area» say Nprneratlon^ the pattern 
of skills in one list may be more difficult and more extensive than 
another list. But the pattern is not likely to persist if we shift 
skill area and/or grade leveK For example^ If we look at the skill 
^reas of Fractional Nun^^ers and George try !n LAUSD and Tennessee, we 
could make , the following overall generalizations. Tennessee requires 
more complex skills grade by grade with Fracti<»ia1 Numbers at an 
earlier age. However^ the pattern Is reversed when we shift the focus 
to Gepmetry where LAUSD assesses some skills in non^metrlc and metric 
geometry that are not assessed at all in Tennessee* On the other hand, 
most of the skills In Fractional Uun^^ers assessed by Tennessee are 
eventually assessed by LAUSD. 
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iMhU 1: K»th»flwtics SkllU AsiCM^d by Sf and Loc^l School Plitrlct^ 



S C M 0 Q 1 II I . t T ■ ■ f T 



UWSO 



WDESTp, 



Skill Ar«A 



Nuvneratlon 

Counting rUc« 
Value 

1. td«ntiriftt Cardi- 
nal niMberi 0-fO 
from a »t of 
objects 



Count! f re«ds, 
and t^rUes 0^30 

Compa^rf 5on 



Wr1t« to 20 by on«i 
Count to 3^ by on«i 

Identify wttlch »t 
has more , lessi or 



Orders 
0-10 



Identtflei ordi* 
nal numb«r« 1st - 
Stb 



!totch concrete and 
se«») -concrete objects 
In one*to<^a 
corresponxtence. 
Identify equivalent 
and non-equivalent 
sets^ 



up t9 fO 



Identify the rank 
1st ' 3rd 



Through 10th 



^omp^res tw sets 
ind determine which 
las morei fewer, or 
same number 
lements. 



Itecognize pface valte 
for I'f, 10'Sf ant' 
100's. 



Aecognize nuntcrals 
0-100 and match thei| 
to numeration xodels 

Count and t^rtte by 
I's, S's^ and 10's 
to 100. Identify 
MOrds 0-10. 



Compares two numbers 
0*SOi and recognize; 
the mathematical teriis 
more than . less thar . 



equf 1 . 



Through lOth 



0<J 



o 
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T^ble I: H^t^1<m»tlct SkllU by State ^t\6 Loc»I Sctwl Olttrlct: 



Flrtt Cr>d< <co«^tlnt>ed) 



SCHOOL & I. S T > I r T 



r 



UUSD 



WD€STO. CA 



LOUISIAMA 



NEW JCKEY 



TEHWESSEE 



Skill Art9 



B. Whole Ni«nb<r Dper»tlo«f 



Add1t1o<« 

Demonstrates the 
concept of «tfdi- 
tion by Jotn1i>9 
two sets of 
objects ^rfiose swn 
rs 10 or less 

Finds su»s thru 
10 (basic f^cts) 



Supply missing ni«nb«f 
tn a sequence through 
10. 



Addl tion facts thru 
stx 



Up to 12 
Same 



Subtraction 

OMioost rates sub- 
traction by 
separating from a 
set of 10 or lass" 
objects 

Substracts single 
digit niMbers 
front ntmiands 
thro«*9h 10 (basic 
facts) 



Subtraction facts 
thru six 



Aecognlze the i^se ol 
symbols and tlfe 

mathematical term 
add. . ' * 

Understand the coHm 
tat Jve pro^rty of 
addUfon and that 
zero is the Identity 
eittent of addi tton 

Sanrn plus add multi- 
ples of ID Op to 1D0 

Recognize the use oi 
the symbol — , and 
the mathematical terfu 
subtract^, and that 
zero/ts the identity 

ement fof, S(>b' 
traction. 



Same plui subtract 
multiples of Id. 



3G 



r«blc I; NatheMtlcs Skills Attested by St«te «nd Locdl School District: 



first Cr^dg <cooHnued) 



NOOCSrOf CA 




MHSAS 


- 

LOUISIANA 


NEV JERS£¥ 


UHHESSEE 














Identify. Mt, MS o! 
a reglof) when whole 
I s shown. 

Recogntie nuw^^ 
patterns fllHng In 
number^^, sequence, ^ 
and patterns/ ^ 
















♦ 

W 








Sa<ne 












\ 


Satne. plus r«Ct«ngle, 




Same 






♦ 






• * 












Identify Ughter or 
K«avter objects, and 
shorter or longer 
line segments^ 




Sat^ plus ^' 
teit tVitie to tKe hot 
ustng a standard ' 
Clock. 

Hark^speclfled days 
and d^tes on caTend^ 


r^' 
r.. 















LAUSI^ 



C. FracttoMl NuMbars 
Ihmratlon 
' 9. Ident I fles Mfiole 

Geometry ^ 

Mon^^fnetrlc ^ 

ID. Compares objects 
by descrlbtfT9 
likeness and 
dt f ferences ^ 

11. Classtftes object 
by color* shape r 
and site, 

^ 12^ Identifies 9*0- 
Metric Shapes: 
c1 rcle » square » 
ami tr1ar>9le^ 

Heasoreinent 

Time . - 



13. 



Identi fles se** 
qwence of events : 
before^ after, 
first, nextp and 
last. 



0' ^ 



Tjblg 1: HMth^ttzr^knU Ass<?>s<?d bv Sute ^nd Local Sc^oo1 &lttr»ct:_ 



nrtt Cr^de (conttnoed) 



UUISD 



■WDCSTO, CA 



SCHOOL PI 



WISAS 



^ T t I r T 



MEW JEMEY 



TCWWESStE 



Identifies *fid 
narne^ Penny, 
nicke f » d 
and quarter 



Under probleff iolvfnii 
the Fol lcMtn9 tkt TU 
ere Included; com- 
bine th« (»ember» or 
elements of seti of 
concrete end sent^ 
concrete objects; 
edd meMibers of e set 
up to 5; end solve 
wor4 problems tnyol- 
vtn9 sums up to 10 
or minuends up to ID 



Seme plus 1ncludtn9 
the hdlf -dol ler, 
Find the <'ve1ue of 
a col lect Ton of coU 
up to ;5c. 

Measure to nearest 
Inch or cent (meter. 

I^ecogntie a thermo-* 
meter es an Instrument 
for measurin9 tempe- 
rature. 

Cbd^are liquid capa 
c) t ies A>stn9 cup, 
pint, quA.rtt and 
liter. Identify 
1ar9est and snialte^ 

Compose sample num^ 
ber sentences for 
verbaUand picture 
story problem*. 



f 



3j 




TibJ< 2- M»t*MiMtic$ SkilU A$w$ed by State and Locil School Oi$trict^ 



Second Grade 



S C tt 0 tt L P I. S T ft I C T 



UWSO 



MOCSTO, CA 



Skill An 



A. fHmratioA ^ 

C<Hmtif>9 and Place 
Vatoe 

K Identifier 
counts, reads, 
.and Writes nume*' 
rals and 
expresses place 
vdlt>e thru 99 

2^ Counts by tO*s . 
and S*s to 100 

3^ . Counts by 2*s to 
?0 

4. Counts backwards 
from 10 

'Cq«tip«rr t son 

S- Orders numbers 
thru 99 



Write 1-SO 



Order nun6ers 1*20 



FLOfttQA 



Same, except place 
valge skills 1 



WWSAS 



Identify the Stan* 
dard numeral for a 

digit number 
expressed In lO's 
and 

Identivthe ntfwber 
bet«ee«iTiriind 100 
givan four numerals 



Oetermlftes the neitt 
nunbef of 4 sei^iteno 
liy"2*s, or 10' 



Same 



Given tHO conse^u^ 
1 1 ve, even or odU 
numbers to determlrn 
the number In betwei n 



Aeco9nlze the empty 
set and reco9n1ze 
related and non* 
related obJecTts In a 
col lect Ion. 

Order sets of pictures 
as designated and 
compare and const ruci 
sets. 



Same 



plus also write! 
tn same sequence up 

to 100, 



Up to too 



Identtfy odd and-ev^n 
numbers 1*20 



Up to 200, 

Hatch number worids 

numerals up to 20. 



Same 



Same but up to lOO 



Oeterttiine which num- 
ber IVwIess than or 
9reater than up to 

too. 



_I£U1. 



1 



T»bU K»thc<wtlci Sk1IU.Aii<iied by State and Local School OUtrtct> 



Sacond Grade {continued) 





SCHODLDI^Ttirr 


UUSD 


' NOOESTO, CA ' 




KAKSAS 


LOmSlAMA 


tfEU JERSEy 


TCNHESSEE 


TFia< 


1dent1fH« a 

before or a't^r a 
given mMib€r.. 

7* ldent<fU« ordinal 
ntJiMber«. 1«t * lOi 

Whole tluMbtr, Opcrat1o< 
Addftlon 

ICiMMf fact« thru 
18 (b»«fc facn). 

up to Z digiti 
«achf 00 
re9rouf»ing 

Subtraction 

10. Subtract! tingle 
dfgit rHffiber« 
fro« minuendt thn 
18 (b««tc fact^ 


Addition fact« thru 
11 

Subtraction fact« 
thru U 

l7 


Identify tha 
smaller or largar 
of any two nuAiberi 
1e«« than 10. 

Sane 

Same ^ 

Add any three" 1- 
digit number! ttHh 
%%jm thru 18 

Same 

Add a 1-digtt num- 
ber to a 3'dTg1t 
number t^Ml thout 
regrouping 

Same 


^or numbarf 1a«« 
than 9t Identifier, 
the number which 1« 
i morq than the One 
given'. 

Up to fourth 

Adds two 1-dTglt 
numbers with sums 
up to 1l», 

Add a 1-dlgtt numbed 
and a Z-digit one 
with no regrouping 

Same 

Subtract a l-dtgtt 
number from it«elf 
or subtract zero 
from the l-dlglt 
number 


t 

Same 

Same and alto addt 
three 1-dfgit numben 
with «ums up to 9^ 

\ 

Safne Plu« add a 1* 
digit nunber and a 
Z'digU numbej 

Subtraction facNv^ 
with minuend! »p t?^ 
10 


< 

J 


^tchei cardinal! tc 
ordinal! up to ZOth. 

LJnder!tand! the mat^ 
symbol!^^ "t * i 
>» 

plu! knowledge 
of commutative Pro- 
perty, 

Knowledge that multi 
pi icat ion l! repeatc 
addition. 

Same plu! add three 
I'dlgft number! with 
!unvs to |8 


w 



ERIC , 



/ 



Tcble 2t PUthMtlci Skills A»e»ed by State and Local ScNool DUtrlct: 



T 

S^cfwd Grade Icof^tlnued) 



J 


SCKODtftl^T-alfT / 




HOOCSTOt CA 


FLM1M 


KANSAS 


LMII^IAIU 


HEW JERSir 


TENIteSSCE 




. IK Subitracts 1- an< 
1-dfgft nuMberi 
front l-dl9lt 
numbers* without 
regroup! n9 

C* Fractional NuUMri 
Hyneratlon 

12. Identifier one- 
halfp one-fourth, 
and oft«-th1rd of 
a whote nuinber 

Geonetry 
Hon-inetric 

13. Identifies geo- 
metric figures o\ 
same ihapeAlte 

~ by (Mtchlng 
shape to outline 
circle, square^ 
and triang le, 

14* Identifies geo- 
metric shapes:' 
c1 rcle, sqtiarep 
triangle, and 
rectangle 




SaNie 

Group 11 or fewer 
objects Into sets 
of «nuaV anmnts 
{no reminders} 

Same 

Same plus rectangN 
1 


Subtract two 1-d1glt 
numbers i^w^t sum H 
9 or less. 

I 


Same Plus subtract a 
1-* 2'^ and 3*dlglt 
number fro«» a 3~^1glt 
numbers without re* 
groupl ng 

Same 




Same 

♦ 

Same Plui 1/3 and 


ON 



ERIC 



Tablfe 2; H«tht«Mtle« SkllU *<t.-<trd hv Star*- and Inral School DUt rirt: 



Second Cra^e (continued)' 







LAUSO 




[ FtOKItM 


KANSAS 


LOUISIAMA 


MEW JERSEY 


TENNESSEE 




Milt Are< 

length 

mm-it<nd«r4 unlti 
by counting 

Rca^i clock to 
specify tlitt on 
th« hour 

Money 

17< Stitci viTue of 
penny» nJchel , 

In cents U) 

F. AppMcjt loni/f robTcm 
Solving 


1 

Identify « penny^ 
nickel^ dlfie^ qu^rtei 
jnd K*ir-dolUr 


S«me plus 5hl1U 
with Inch <n4 cen"^ 
time ten 

Seme plus ttete 
tJne on tlve hetf' 
hour ttete diy$ of 
the week In order 

SenK 


Same 

Up to five penntei 
if 

1 


Identify Inch end fo< 
%\ units of costomer^ 
Hneer mceiureevnt 

Seme plus lilentify 
the hour end minute 
hend on clock. 

Nome deyi of t«eek 
end month! of yeer» 
end reletei event to 
time (mornJng^ noon» 
nl4ht) A 

Seme plus Identify 
the t symbol 


t 

* 


Reed a Fahrenheit o 
Celiiui thermometer 

Recognise units of 
meeiurement:- Inch^ 
footj centimeter, 
meter, cup^ pfnt» 
quart, galton, 
Hter» end yeer. 

Tell time to, the 
hal f-hour. 

Reed end use e 
monthly calendar 

\ 

Identify the coins: 
penny^ nickel , dime, 
<}uerter» and helf- 
dol ler end count up 
to one dollar with 
coins of equel veluf 


■ 



ERIC 



Tabie >Uth«natlct Ski I Is Attested by St^te and local School 01 strict- 



Second Gred« (continued) 





SCHOOL DlflTiiCT^ 


UUISO 


NOOCSTO* CA 


FLORIM* 


KANSAS 


LOUtStAHA 


MEW JtllSfY 




TriA^ 


Skill Ar«a 

IS. Writes a /«w6er 
sefttenct to des- 
cribe rell-1 i fe 
situatloi) 

19^ H«k«S MP % r^^i* 
life problem 
froHi a number 
sentence. 

Vbe state of Flor 


de Identifies these 


Solve re^t^Morld 
prob1«fAs Involving 
addltloi) «nd tub* 
tracttoi) of tNO 
J-dl^lt numbers 
witlMut re^roupln^. 
Awl purchase pro- 
blems Involving no 
more than SOC 

ki 1 Is at the begim 


* 

Solve a word probleii 
involving the addT- 
tlOrt of two l-digU 
numbers 

1 

^in9 of Grade J and < 


Same for s^s and 
minuends of 10 

Soive orat addition 
and subtract ion' pro- 
blems, sums of 10 
and minuends of 10. 

re thus comparable t^ 


^ LAUSD*s end of Sec< 


Solve simple one-stil 
word problems invol" 
ving addition 
(regrouping as necei 
sary) and subtractf< 
(no regrouping) 

y 

nd Grade, 


P 

- 

n 

00 



ERIC 



T 



iMbit Hith«m<tTct SkMU Attested by State •nd Loc^l Sc*>00l Dlttrtct^ 



Third Grade 



-i C ft 0 0 L P t T t i r T 



UUiSD 



WOPCSTO^ CA 



* SklH Area 



ration 
Counting and ^lace 

K feadt and wrttet 
nuMralt and 
exprettet place 
va1u« through 999 

Coinpar t ton 



2. 



-3. 



Ordert number t 
thru 999 

Identlflet ev«n 
a»d otftf numbert 



WTvote NUMb^r Opera- 
t tont 

Addition 

Atfdt two 2-dl9l t 
fiuffbertf regroup- 
ing at fiecettary 



fLOftlOA 



denttfy numbtr wordi 
for (nulttptet of 10 
(20-90) 

Identify number word* 
n thru 19. 

Write to 100 by V% 
Ute ordinal nunib«rt 
thru t9th 

T6ach«rt and oth«r 
tchooi pertonne 
w«re atked to re 
tpond to a turvey t< 
determine t«bat 
tkl Mt to attett> 
The prODoted attett 
t program coverec 
gradet 3, 9t 
lit Contcquentty, 
no ttate<wnt can be 
]m*de at thit PoUt 
Write the number tha' regard 1 ng tbe 



Supply tnltttng num- 
b^rt tn a tcquence 
thru 100 



Count by 2**t 3*t, 
^*t and 10*t up to 

too. 

Read and wrtte word 
namet for numbert u( 
to too. 



Count by ordtnalt 
2&th 



comet before or afteitklllt #itetted at 



a given number ().*99 



Add four t-d1^1t nuifi 
bert and compute turn 
to 99 wf th lero at o|e 
of the eddendt * 

Same plut add a 3- 
digit number and a 
t-, 2', and 3-d1glt 



the above grade 
levelt > 



TtWHESSCE 



Seine plut read and 
write Roman Numeral; 
up to X1 1 . 



Up to 90 
Round nui4»ert to 
nearett 10 and 100 



Recall batlc factt 
plut add 3-dt9l t 
numbertf regrouping 
at necettary 




5,C 



T^blt 3: Hathem>tks SklHs Assessed by Sute and Local School District. 



Third trade (con 



HOOESTO, CA 



Skrrr Area 



Subtraction 

Subtracts tw^ 
I'dlgit ituMb«rt 
with re^rotiplng 

Subtracts MM 
3*dl9lt ntiMbert^ 
without rftgroup'^ 
Ift9 



Subtract l-dlgit 
Htert without 
borrowing 



FIOHIDA 



KANSAS 



LfttllSfAMA 



number wtth no 
regrouping and regroJp- 
Ing In the on«t place 
only* 

Add a'l-dlgit number 
and a 1- and 2-dlgll 
number with regrouPlrg 
n the onet pl«ce O0I 

dentlfy the parts 0I 
an addition Problem 



SMtt plut Identify trte 
parts of a subtraction 
proble'x and compute 
dl fferencet to 99 
wl th zero In the 
subtrahend. 

Subtract a 1-dlglt 
number from e I-dlg[ 
number* minuend to I 
uting t>atlc facts am 
concrete ^objects 4 
ef>d with end without 
regrouping, ilht 
tkMf of subtracting 
two 3*dlglt numbers 
\ t not Included) . 



HEW JEAStY 



TEHHESSEE 



Itecal I betic facti 
plut subtract 3^ 
digit number* regrot^- 
Ing at necessary 



O 



Table 3^ Hsthcmitlcs SkMU Assess^ by Stdte and loc^l School Dlstrtct: 



Third. Gr«de (continued) 



SCHOOL PiSTKirT 



UUISD 



WDOtSTD, g 



Skin Are* 



nu1ttp1lc«tlon 

Finds products 
'thru 81 (basic 
f«ctf) 



Qi vision 

8. Finds qoottents 
for dtvfd«nds 
thru Bl (b«slc 
facts) 

Ci Fr^tloti^l Numbers, 

9. Identifies the 
nuf?ter of 
p^rts In a^^le 

■ « 

D. GecMetPV 

Hon^ntetrlc -> 

10. Identifies open 
an<f close curves 



Know fMiltlpllctlon 
tables for 0*s» I S » 
2S» and $S 



FLWIW 



KAHSAS 



LOUIS I AHA 



Hulttplyjwo l-dt9tt 
numbers (products 
thru yi) 



Reads » Mr I tes » and 
shades tKe fracttona 
parts of a whole» 
1/2» 1/3t lA 



Associate the tifords 
circle^ trtan^let 
^quare» and rectan- 
gle with thetr 
visual representation 
dnd draw a facsimile 
of these figures 



MEW JERSEY 



TtfWtSSEE 



Recal I nult tpf Kat t4n 
tables to and 
nultlply a 2-dt9rt 
number by a 1 -dt^t t 
number^ re^jrouptn^ 
as necessary > 

Division facts «up U 



Identl^ and write 
common fractions: 
1/2, 2/3. !/*», 

and 



J 



ERLC 



Tible 3t Hath«»tic^ SHIU A^^e^^ed by %tMtt ^ toc»1 School District: 



LAUSI^ 



HODCSTQ, CA 



Skin ArM 

t* H«<«ureinent 

V Length ^ 

I K ^ Hea«ure« to 

ne«r««t centlHiettH 

12- Mea«urft« to 
ne«re«t Inches 



TTfte 

13^ ltedd« clock to 
specify t lute on 
the hour, 1/2 
hour «nd 1/^^ 
hour 

\U. Aeed« celendar 
for d«y« of Week 
week«t month«t 
9nd year 



fLOMW 



S C H Q 0 I D I . 4 T ft I i! T 



KANSAS. 



t dent If y' cent tviteter 
and neter tnetrJc 
linear unlt« 

Sanie 



flecognfze the cup, 
pint t qoart 4 9% unl V. 
of^cu^tomary I i^uTd 
Mea^ure^k And mea«t>r< 
to nearest cup, pint 
quart, half galTon, 
and gaT lofi. 

Mea'«ure« weight fn 

Te 1 1 and record t Ime 
u^ing cotofi notation 
l2;3Dt the hour 
and hal f -hour 



NEW JEftSET 



'«e Mea^urfng d^vTc 
involving cup* pint 
i)oart ^ gat ion, and 
ll'ter. ^ 



U«e measuring devic4« 
involving In foot, 
yardb centimeter, 
and Meter 



SafM plu« to the 

minute 



TEXAS 



ERLC 



Table J: H*th«m*tfc* Sltilli Assessed by State and Local School Olitrlct; 



TTitrd Grade (continoedl 



S ^ W ft fl L B I S T ft I r T 



lAUSD 



<<OC$TO> CA 



FtOftIM 



MMSAS 



LMJISIAilA 



TTKAS 



Skltt Acea 



Honey ■ 

IS. States valtM of 
penny, n)ck«1 , 
dlflte* qtMfter* 
" ar>d,K»lf-do1lar 
In centt U) 

' 16. Ccktintf and states 
n vdlue of coin 
■ K collections:^ Ic 
to SI 

\J\ Finds equlvalc«lt 
sets of coins for 
nIckeU dlmet ami 
quarter 

16^ Halces ctwife for 
SI 

F, ft«l4t tons/Fvftttlons 
Patte rns 

19. Rec09nlies and 
extends number 
' patterns 



S«me but rK>t Includ' 
1n9 half-dotl^r 



Recognties lero as 
the nlmr Ic^l «qu) - 
valent of the empty 
set^ 

U«e lero as the Iden 
tity elentent In; 
addition and cofnpare h 
nun(bers 0-99 using 
**9reater than and 
less than"* 



Read temperature on 
weather thernoneter 



Read and write monei 
amounts uSlng S and 
i symbols and deci- 
mal notation 



Same 



c 



. 5j 



ERIC 



D'J 



1 * * 



Tlble J: Hatjwmt A^f^f^ed Stlte ^nd Local School OUtrkf 



% 









NOOCSTO^ CA ^ 


FLtMlM 


KAMSAS 




NEW JEMEY 






SkMt Arc« 

20^ pollcctf, organic 
and littevprctf 
data lit plctograP 
form 

H*, Apptlcatlonv/Problen 
Solving 

App 1 1 cat l<H**/Probtei 
Solving^ 

2K Hakev up « r«a1-t 
problam from t 
mjmbcr fcnteitc« 

22. WrI tev and «oly«f 
a nuMber sentence 
to rcf1*ct a real 
llf* ^1 tuat loo 

2}. Add! and vub- 

trvctf SUM! of 

money wp to S0*^9 


1 
1 

ft 


4 


< 


Supply the ntl««ln9 
fiumberf in a veifuenc^ 
of even or odd nom-^ ^ 
ber*, 0*99 ^^.^^ 

Identify the operatti 

f 1 1 t /wi n r v.iiKt rAF ' 

\aOO III U*l V r >UV1. Fov- 

tton) to 40lve a 
finale Mord problem 
{funi and minuends 
of IB) 

Same but for 'eni 
end mlitueitdi leiv th. 
100 Md ntultlpMcatli 
with no factor greet 
than fix 


1 

>n , 


N 

Seme pluv bar graphs 

Solve finale one'ft< 
MOrd problem^ tnveV 
vlng the fo^r battle 
operet ioni 


P 



61 



1, ♦ 
7t ^ 

Tible Wittxfflitlcs Skills Issessed by St>te ind loc^l School Otstrict^ 



Fourth Gr«de 





scHoai Di^Tiirr 


UMJSO 


mCSTO, CA 


FLORTM* 


KANSAS 


LOUISIANA 


NEW JERSFV 


TENNESSEE 


tria^ 


Ski II Ir«« 

At Numeration 

Counting «r>d Pl«ce 
V«1ue 

1 ^ M«dt «nd «frl t«t 
numerals end 
exprettet piece 
ve lue thru 9t999 

Primett Hultlplett 
Fee tort 

^2. Nemet ^the multl* 
pie of ntmhcrs 
5 er>d 10 

8. Whole Number Operetl 
Addition 

3. Adds two 3*dl9lt 
numbers 1 regroup 
ing et rvecettery 


t 

y 

Add three 2*dlglt 
* rtuffbert 


Kound to neerett 
10 nwtbert lett 
then 100 end put 
in order three 
numbers lett then 
1 *000< 

Identify ordlnel 
position of 
objects in e tet 
of 1 1*99 objects 

Seme 

Identify <he num- 
ber of objects in 
e^ ^t of no more 
then 1 »000 objects 

Reed end «frlte 
word nemes for 
vfhole numbers 0-10 

Add four 3-<li9it 
numbers «flth end^ 
«fithout regrouping 
end «dd e 3*dlglt 
number to l-i 2*i 
3-dl9lt number 


Round to iieerest 10 
100, end 1 ^000 e 
4-dlgl t number 

Order three nwebers 
less then 1 ,000 
From leest to 
greatest 

Seme 

Ident 1 Fy the missin 
numeral* in e segmen 
of e whole ntimber 
1 1ne *fi th 1* or /- 
digit numerets 

S^eme 

y 


Ute ordinal numbers 
thru 99th 

Supply missing num- 
bers In e sequence 
thru lOiOOO 

Same 

Same Plus supply thi 
missing nvabers In i 
sequence of these 
multiples, end In a 
sequence of odd end 
even numbers 100" 
1000 

Seme 


♦ 

! 


Write ordinals to 
25th 

Round to neerest fO 
and 100 

Recognize the Roman 
Numerals:. 1, V, X, 
L, and C 

Seme plus word nemei 
and express In ex- 
pended form 

Add ^-dtglt numbers 
wl th regrouping 





TibU Hattwwtkt SkiiU Attested by Sine ^rnS locat School DUtrkt ' 



Fourth Gride (cootlnued) 



X 



^ C H II Q 1 P I , S T ■ I r T 



UUfSD 



W00£5TD, CA 



Subtrictroo 

^4 Subtrictt two y 
digit nuwlwrtt 
regrouping In tht 
lOs ooly 



Subtract two 4* 
digit nunb«rtt t^ltt 
•nd tflthout regrouF 
Ing 



5, 




Su^trictt two y 
git numb^rtt 
egrouplng » 
necettary 



Nul t Ipl Icit Ion 



6^ KiKMt prodtfctt 
thru Si (b*tlc 
f«ctt) 

7. ^Hutt Ipllet Miy 
'^nuMber by i 1* 
4lgrt niMbert 
tflth »mI Mltbout 
regroufilng 

HultlpMit any 
number by 10 

Olvltlon 

9, Knows qtiotlents 
for iHvldends 
thru Si (b*s1c 
fectt) . 



Subtract t^lthout lercjt 
i^^lglt rtunbert t^lth 
borrowing 



Know 1 Ipl Icat Ion 
tabtet thru tlx 



FIORIDA 



Hultlpty a l*dlgU 
and tMO 3*dlglt 
r 



KOl trply tMD 2* 
digit nwnbert 



Same 



LOUISIAMA 



Check subtraction 
by addit Ion 



TENtftSSEE 



Identify the parts 
of a flNJltlpllcj^tlbn 
problem (include 
factors ahd product 



Division facts with 
divisors of 6 or 
less 



Multiply a 3*dfglt 
number by a I* and 
2*diglt number, regffoup* 
Ing as necessary 




T<bl« A: N«th«fli»tlcf Skills Afsessed by $t<te <nd Loc^l School Olftrlct> 



Totirth Grade (continued) 



SCHOOL ftl^Tairr 



UOSO 



HOOCSTOt CA _ 



KAHSAS 



LOUIS lAMA 



HCW JCHS£T 



SkMI Area 



9 2* 



10. OIvld«f 

dtgl t number 
by 9 l-dJgtt 
number Mtth • 
l-dfgit quotUnt 
Mith reiiwlndftr 



Traci tonal Itun4>erf 
Himrat I. 

II 



■t 1^ 

i^R 



Wrltl^a fracttofi 
for a part of a 

MhQl« 



Addltton . 

12. Addl ftiivl< 
fract Ions Mfth 
I ike denOMlnttors 
Mitbout regrouplnp 

Subtraction 

15- Subtracts 

fractions i^ltb 
I U« ^lenoffftnatort 



Olvide ^>dl9Jt 
ntfMber by a I- 
dJglt nuMber t^lth 
remainder zero, 
without re^roopln^ 



Solves division 
prObleMf Involving 
2-dlglt dividend. 
1-dlglt divisor, 
Mith a 2-dIglt c|uo^ 
tient , Mith no 
rena Inder and no 
regroupin}. 



Identify equiva- 
lent fractions of 
regions separated 
Into Halves, 
fourths, fifths, 
eighths, and tenthi 
and Identify one* 
half, one-third, 
or one^foorth In ^ 
set of 12 objects 



Writes the fraction 
for a region dlvldejt 
If^to halves, fourth t 
and fifths 



Including \/^ 
1/6 




Olvlde 2- and y^\q 
numbers by a* l-dlgt 
ntfnber, regrouping 
as necessary 



Same 



ERIC 



T^ble Kath<**tUs SkITU Assessed by State and tool School District: 



Foorth Grade (ctwtlnued) 













4 C II ft rt 1 D f 


i T • 1 r T 








UUISO 


NOKSTO, CA 


FLORIM ^ 


KANSAS 


LOUISIAMA 


MEW JERSrY , 


1 TEMHESSEE 


TflA^f 


Skill ArcJ 
















0. IpeoMetrv 
















Hon*fl«trlc 
















Identifier 
property of 
circle; center 

IS. Identifier 

points^ Mnei, 
jnd Mne seg* 
flwntl 






Hatchei figures of 
same llze and shape 


Same'^p 1 us 1 nc 1 ud i ng 
rays 








Hetric 
















16. ^«sures P«rl\ 
meter of pl«ne 
figure 








Same 








E * Measurement 

Length 

Estimates and 
m««suresi using 
cent lm«ter ind 
, m«ter 

> 

Are^ 




Hot in Area ^ 

Same plus usir>9 
in, . f t i 1 and yd. 


Identifies tength 
in cm. showing 
aUgned object 
and ruler 


Measures volume in 
r liters and ineasures 
weight in ounces 

Sam« p lus measure 
tengtti CO n^are^t 
hatf* in, , f{, and 
yd. 




Read and record tern 

perature. 

Mass and capacity 

units in customary 

and metric units 

Measures u^lng 
metric and customar 
uni ts 


♦ 


l6, Measures surface 
area by counting 








Sam« 

• 






t 

\ 



ERIC 



70 
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Tible 4: Matbq»»tlct SktlU ftiiessed by State ^rtd Ipc^l School district: 



FourthJ«x;^de {continue 



nueB)\^ 



? C H 0 Q L D 1 S T K I f T 



LAUSD 



HODCSTD, CA 



Skill Area 



Time 

4 

15- St*t«%^ tl«e 

befolrt^and after 
the M>ur In 
f Ive-mtnute 
tntervatf 

c 

Honey 

10. Counts and stite 
val(«e of tofn 
col lect ton to 

2\* Finds equivalent 
sets of coins 
for nickel , dime 
quarte^, half- 
doHar and dol la * 

22* Hakes ch«n9e for 
SZ.OO or less 



4 % 

Ten time 



Tell time on the ^ 
hour, h^lf-hour, 
and quarter hour. 
State <icnths In 
order, the date by 
n»nth, day, and 
year, and stat« 
age in years 



FLOKIOA* 



Read, wrtte, and 
determtne e<iuiva 
lent an»unts up to 
$5.00 



Hakes change but 
1 imi t unsPecf f le'd 




Ski H assessed at th< 
5th level 



write ^n amount of 
MQney using the $ 
and decimal notation 



Count change up to 
$i .00 



Wew JERSEY 



TENNESSEe 



Te 1 1 and record t in 



Read a prtte tag 
and count change ,in 
bn fs and coins to 
$20.00 



7. 



* ^ 



* 



l»b\t ^? Math<mati« SktlU A**e**ed by Ststt ^nd LocjI School OUtrlct 



Toufth Gr«dc (continued) 



^ C H O ft 1 



um$D 



WOOCSTtL CA 



FLWIDA 



LOUISIAM 



new JtBlEY 



TEIill€SS£E 



SkUl Arc< 



f * Relit ion«/funct1on« 
C^rdlnJtc G«OMetr 

23' P1^t« < point on 
1 number plene 
wh«n given <n 
ordered number 
peir, Ut 
quadrant 

Stati«t)cV 
S^tUtic« 

7^, Interpret* a bar 
graph 



AppHcatlont/Probleni 
Solving 

Appl icat1on«/Pro- 
blem Solving 

25. ^ Write* and «o1vek' 
a number tentei^c^ 
to reflect a rea 
life «Uu«tion 



Read 4nd determine 
relationship* des- 
cribed by pictograi h fte^d 
or bar graph ex- 
pressed in wttole 
units 



Determine solution 
of real'world pro- 
blems Involving 
addl t Ion and sob- 
traction of 3* 
digit numbers and 
inultlpncatloo of 
l-dfglt nqAber by 
a ^'^llQit lumber 



data from 
bar and 1 Ine 
graphs 



Recognlie and apply 
the fol loafing mathe- 
matical symbols; <, 
>, - , 

Use oee as the Iden- 
tity element In 
multlpf Ication * 



Recognize and 
continue nimtber 
ipatterms 



> 



O 



Interprete d^ta graph 
In pictorial form 



Interpret simple 
<;hartSt graphs* 
and tables 



Solve one^^tep 
problems invotvtmf' 

the fogr ba^ic 
ope ration^ 



Solve word Problems 
u^ln^ the four ba^H 




Jab\t ^^ HathMMt Ics Shil 1« A««e««cd by St«te and loc»1 School OUtrlct ■ 



Fourth Grade (cof^tlnucd) 





1 m 

SCHOOLfli^xatrT 


lAUSO 


hOOCSTO. CA 


FLOt^tOA* 


KANSAS 


LOUISIAMA 


HEW JERSEY 


TEMHCSSEL 


TFiri^ 


Sktn Area 

tS, Hah«s up • r«a)" 
1 tfe problem 
from a nuMbar 
sentence and 
solves 

27. Solvas *i»on<7 

prOb1em«t using 
basic operations 

r 

K 

*The state of Ftof 


* • 
Ida Idantlflfis these 


Oetennjne the 
chan9« to be r^* 
ceived f^om a $1 
bHl after the 
purchase of thr«« 
lt«»s 

Oetermlne the solu 
tlon of r«a1*Mor1d 
problems jnvol¥ln9 
tt>e addftlon and 
st*btractlon of pro 
per fract fons wJ th 
Hhe defMM*lnator«t 
wahout slmpllfr* 
cation 

£hil Is at the begfn 


Sadke 

- 

riing of Grade 5 and 


Solve *<ord probl«ms 
involving pounds ^ 
only or ounces Of)ly. 
no conversion 

ire thus conjparabfe c 


t> LAUSD's'efid of Foa 


■J- ■ 

'ih Grade - 





T^ble M4th«matt^s SkMts Assessed by St^te •nd Loc^l School District: 



fifth Crcde 



LAUSO 



skirr Am 



' Counttng •ctd ^l«c« 

K ItMds 9tid wri tes 
numerals •nd 
expresses pUc<^ 
v^lue thru 
999,999 

2. Itooftds off to 
netrest 10 

^r1(n«f f HulttplfiSf 
factors 

3. L M«ff«s th« n*u.l 1 1- 

pies of numbers 
thru 10 

WhoU Number Op«r«tltns 

Addition 



Adds nunibers of 
Mre than 3'dt- 
^\t, reffj^oupfnf) 
» necessary 



flOHIDA 



KAWSAS, 



supply Missing nymberi 
n 9 sequence thru 
00,090 



^atne ski 1 1f but only 
thru tOOtOOO 



LftliSIAlU 




Itecogitia fMMbers th^ 
Br« dlvUUte by five 
»nd r^oofvilie th^t 
division by i«ro Is 
hot p099tbt« 

^dd nunbers of uP to 
S'dt^tts with 
regrouping 



«W JERSEY 



TCWHESSCE 



RecognJie^ re^d, 9fp 
Mf^te Aomai Humeri 

up to 500 

ld«nt I fy eveti •nd 
odd mwbers 



lte«d and ^rtte mmf 
rals thru 100*000* 
and Identify place 
valua up to 7-dl9i t 

Rourvd to nearest 10, 
100, and 1,000 avtd 
us« to ^est Imata 
stms and diffarencek 



-J 



Perform operations 
ustn9 th« dlstrl- 
butj^e property 



f — 

I 

4 



*^ 

Tjbl^ 5- M<th#Mtlct Skills Atwted by SUt» iftd Loc*l School Oittrict: 



Fifth Gr«<je (conUnoed) 



C rt 0 Q 1 P < <^ T I r T 



UUJSD 



»«KSTO. CA 



Skill ArtM 



Stiitrsctlon 

5; Subtract* from 
« ^-diglt num- 
ber, milh 
regrouping «« 
nec^t»ry, 

Subtr«cVt t«« 
iHimbertt z^rot 
in the ««lnu*nd 

Hul tipl ic«tlon 

7. Nu1]t Ipl 1e« «f«y 
number by I D 
«nd 100 



'Hultlplf«« «f«y 
minlMr by « 2- 
diglt fMJttber, 

^regroupfng «t 
nece»«rv 



Division 



9. 



Sv6tr»ct « l^diglt 
Atfubvr irom « 3' 
digit number 



Divides « 1- 
digit nunlier by 
e L -digit nu»* 
ber, with « 1- 
digit qootleitt, 
with end withoul 
reiwlnder. 



Multlplicetior^ 
tebles thru n ine 

Hultlplles e 1-diglt 
nwber by e 1-dfgit 
mjnber 



DivUfon fects thru 
nine 

Divide e l^digit 
mxnber by e 1-d»gft 
number with no 
rerF0irt4er 



FLORIDA 



lulttply 1- end 3- 
Jigit numbers by » 
1 -dig it number 



Same ski I Is plus 
divide e 4l-digit num 
ber by d l-d»git ^u«n 
ber with' remainder 



«W JERSEY 



TtNHESSEE 



Sfive 



lul tiply two 2- end 
)-dtgit number* 

necell the^multipH 
tet ion facts thru 
12, in end, out of 
sequence it'th accu- 
racy 



iT-dig 
2-digi t 




Of vTde 
d [ V idendt 

d ■ V l^or^i 



ERIC 



7 J 



80 



T«bU 5; K*th«*i#tlcf Sktsllf Afttssed by St«t« ^rtd Loc«l School District' 



S C H Q 



P \ S T ■ I f T 



lAOSD 



WPOCSTO, CA 



KAMSAS 



L QUISIAHA 



JIXlAi_ 



/ 

^ 10. Dtvtd«f • 

dtgit number 



b«r, with &ndf 



Ihimerd Ion 

ri. Urlt«f » • fr«C' 
tton, f>art(t) of 



I 



12. rdenttfles •nd 
fr«ctlonf 



Ment Ifv th« p«rtf of 
I dtvlf iqp problfA 



Identify the frccttornl 
;>«ftf r/e «nd \/W of 
i^hole 



Arrange ff«ct font 
of 1 »kv d^nomrnator 
In order; change ffic- 
ttOfVS with JLern$ dt 
dtvlstble bv 2, 3. 
or *t, ^ 

Stmplett forirf; 
change tnproper 
fractions to mixed 
numbert, end the 
reverse^ reducing 
fracHon^ to lowett 
termt 

jSame plut find 
^ommoo denoni'»n«torf 



81 



ERIC 
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Tible S: HattHW»>t1cs SklUi Mscss«d fay State i^d Locel School OiitrTct: 



iMFSD 



HHWESSiE 



Addition 

t). Adds Mixed end 
who>e nwbcrs 

Swbtractlon 

'SbttrCCts • whot^ 
mjnber frop • 
.«ix«d nonber 

itlon 



15. 



td«ntlf)es «fkd 
expresses decl- 
mmi pl^e valtM 
thry lOths 

Clwnfes fr«c* 
ttoi^s wltl^ 
d«nofflMtors of 
to dectwls 



Addtt-ron/Subtr«ctt<^ 

17. Adds d«ct«*U 
re9roof>1og as 
fMcessary 



try 



^d and so^tr«ct 
ilMple f ract ions and 
aixed numbers nlth 
ik« dencmlnatorSt no 
'e9*'oup) 



\t*6 and wrl^e deci- 
sis thru lOOths 

Identify decimals 
tqulvitent to }/2t t/f 
Wh, l/5t W5, 1/10, 
9/10, and l/lOO - 



Ud and subtract deci 
nals thru lOOths 

Identffy tt^^oercent 
sign « 

IdeMlfy th« oarts of 
I c 1 rc I e ^ 



\ 



Add and subtract n*t ted 
numbers and edd, su> 
tractt i^ltlply and 
divide fractions wt^:^ 
1 Ike denominators * 



Add and subtract 
decifvaf St dol lar 
and cent *s^[*nbol s 
correctly"^ 



83 



0 



ERIC 



Tible St H»th<mitlcs Skills Assessed by StJte and Loci I School DUtrktt 



nfth Srade (contimifedt 



SCHOOL P i. ^ T i i f T 



lAUSO 



/ 



Skill ArM 
/ 



Non-Hctric 

18. Identiffst tolk 
f Iguret: cone, 
cwbe, sphere, 
cylfftdcr' 

»fetr)c 

19. Ettimatet and 
neatures perl' 
in«ter of plane 
f f^ur^t 

H»ture«»ent 

Length 

20. TttfMatet and 
cm. t ^- t ind 



21 . Ett tmatet and 



Area 



21. 



Ettlnatet and 
M«aturet are^, 

uifng cfl>^ 



FLOftIM 



KAMSAS 



neatufet a weight na<f 
n graMt kllogrvt 

TeM time to the ne4f- 
ett f|ve-fttnutQ Interval 



V 



T^WHESSEE 



Draws and^ldentl F t< 
parts of circle, ar^ 
recognt'ie perpend fcjiar, 
p*ra1lelt horJiontal, 
vert ical . and lnter|- 
tect fn^ } Inet 



Add or subtract i\m 
ctocktf 'ftnd calenda 

Heaturet to the 
ne'ftrett half or y 
quarter- |r>ch or 
ff>t 1 1 imeter 



JIXAS 



r 

J ■ 



\ 



^ 1 




r 



r 



Tabre ?^ H^thj^jtio SkiUt Attet^ed b/ State >n<f locat ScImjqI piUrict: 



fifth Grade (continued) 



SCHOOL P 1 S T ■ t f T 



nooesTo, ca 



fLOfttOA 



KANSAS 



LQUIS1AHA 



WgW JEHSEY 



*2y. " Cft)n«t«f*and 
iieaftfr«f ar^a 

Volunte/CafMcltv 

2%. tfCitlntttf and 
* peat urtf capa^ 
city Ufrn9 ptnt 
quart, wid cup 

T«m^ratura 

If 

2$; fteadf tvi^ra- 
tura to wUhtn 
1^ Catfurt and 
2^ fahr«nh«lt 

26. Idantlfret tbef< 
point! on CalfU 
4xtd fahr«nbe1t 
fcalei'" bot I* 
(og, freeitng^ 
and bptfy. t«Mi- 
pe^ature 

' Honey 

27. Hak«> cten^a 

for SS*QO Of 




ERIC 



Tibte S: W^thfmiUcs SkM t a.>$a»a>ed Sut* Mn6 Loot School Ofstrlcti 



Fifth ande (continued) 



T 



S C/)r Q Q L D I S T > Vf T 




f LOB IDA 



SAS 



LOUISIAIU 



TENHESSEE 



lt«^Utt^s/runct)o>tt 
^ P^ttfrnt 

and crcattt 
^ b«r p«tt<rflt ^ 

Cdordlrtitf (•om«trV 

■ 29. WrUat ordered 
' pMlr for • tp«< 
clUc pofnt, Itt 
quadrant * 

¥(, AppHcit iOf>t/^rob1« 
^ . , Solving 

Appl iestlont/^ 
ProblvA Solving ' 



)0. 



31 



Wriut ftod tolvji 
1 ounrtwr wtaftCt 
to raf lec^ i rt^l 
1 1f« tituatloc 

fliket up 1 rV#1 ^ 
life probTfM fron 
# nudib«r tent«nci 
^od 4o1v«t 



Sblvt one^ttcp 
Hr1tt«n ^rd pro- 



Solve two feitep t«>f^d 
probfent usTf>9 iddi- 
. tlon^ subtrictlon^ 
mult ipl icit ion^ dt>^ 
inoney problems Trtvol 

Ing Affloutitt not' 
exceeding 110*00 



charts^ gripht^ jnd 
tibtes.' itirf. fitid tne 
average of s ix 0/ 
more quant i t let 



Ra«d tliopU word 
problem* Including 
thosa with wh61a 
numberi'i fractions 
and dec1m«1ti jlecr^ 
which operation to 
utc, and calculata 
th« af^fwer 



vn 

^ CO. 




Ttblfr^: Hjthtfmtfct SLMis ftssessed by State and Local School DUti^ict^ 



Fifth Gr>d« (contrnvedT 



^ S C H Q Q r ft I T < I f r 



UUSD 



NOOCSTO, CA 



FLOtlOA 



LOUISIANA 



KEW JEKSFY 



TtNNESSEE 



_I£JU1. 



SLIII Are« 



32. , Solvtt nieftturi 

problems (Includ- 
ing tAoncy >rob1ffi») 
u»lo9^ bfts tc opt- 



, 9: 



ERIC' 



\ 



i 



»oNe probl«ms ^ 

tnvo1vtn9 t tf*>e In 
lours only, fn mtnut 
>n1y, ar*d d*y*, weeLs 
nonths, or yeart 

\ 



I 



s 



Solve money probl« 
usif>9 basic operat i|ons 

Splve Z'Step word 
probltfns jrwofvfng 
basic operations 



Table 6: H^thomttcs^ Ski I Is Assessed by Stete «nd Loc^l ScNoo) Drstr tct; 



SiKth Grade 



SCHOOL & 1. s T rit t r r 



fLWlM 



LMISIAIU 



TEltWESSEC 



Skill Artt* 



A. N«Mr«tlon 

\ Counting aiHi fl4ce 
V»1ue 

K Writes end r^eds 
iMterels end 
expresses piece 
velue thru 
1,000,000 

2. Rounds of to 

neerest ID end 101' 

Whole Hwber OperetI<{n« 
Addition 



3* Adds mjMhers of 
more then 3-diglt 
n^fnbcrs, regroup- 
ing es f>ecessery 

Subtree tion 

Subtrects numbers 
of <«ore then 3* 
digit numbers, 
regrouping es 
necessary 



ERIC 



Identify the word 
ojme for \ 3' 
dfgit numerel 



Reed end wrfte number 
words thro- 1 ,000 



)rder three numberi 
ess than 1 ,000 fro« 
edst to greatest , 



Identify place valu^ 
In a l(*dtglt ntune- 
rel 

Rounds e l(-d1glt 
number to nearest 
10, 100, or 1,000 



Same 



Subtract e k- or 5* 
digit number from a 
5-. 6-, or 7-dJglt 
number wfth, regroup 
ing 



Same plus supply 
missing numbers tn 
e sequence thru 
l,OOO,O0?J 

Round to nearest 



Teechers and other 
school personnel 
pfere asked to re- 
st>ond to a survey tc 
determine Mhet 
ski I Is to assess. 
The proposed assess 
ment program coverec 
grades 3i 9. and 
^ 1 K Conse<ioeot ly . 
10 i^o statement can be 
made et this pojnt 
regarding the 4l 1 h 
assessed «t the 
abQK« grade levels 



Recognize the RoMen 
^fumeral t 
X, L; C, D and H 
Indicate their valui 
and write Rcpun Mumr 
raJ>^to rfOOO 

^ecogniie « negativ 
integer on a number 
1 1n* 



V-' 



T 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



Same 



^ead and write, 
i nterpret place 
value of S-dlgli 
nwneMl s . 



and 



Q 



/ J. 



/ 

Same 



Same 



Same 



(1 : 



T^ble H#th»<tict Skll 1 1 >^tte«ed b^Sute And LqcjI School DUtrlc^^ 



StMth Gr«de (corttlnued) 



S C Jf 0 0 1 n 1^ T I r T 



HOOESTO, CA 



MWSAS 



LQUISIAMA 



*gW JERSEY 



TENNESSEE- 



Skill Are* 



Hult f pllcatton 

^ HuUlpHes «nv 
number by^ 2* 
digit nu(nbe>v 
regroup I 



Multiply two 2-4i9it 
numbers 



Olvl 



6» Divides « oumber 
up to four digits 
by « multiple of 
10, wfth «od 
^ ^ without rem^ln^ 
tier 



Fractlort^l Numbers 

Himr«tloii 

7^ Changes frtctloos 
to lovfest terms 

Addltfoh^ 

^4 Adds fractions 
with like deno*' 
Mlnetor^f wf th 
regroup I ng 



l^^ide a 3~dtglt n'um 
ber by ej^dl^lt 
number with no 
remainder 



^dd end, subtract like 
Fractions, wtth suffs 
less than one 



o ; 



ERIC 



Multiply % k'or 
digit number and a 



or k' 
number 



digit 



Same plus multJvply bv 
fO, 100, and 1 ,000 



divide a 3-, or k- 
digit number by a * 
Z-dlgit number with 
remainder 



Divide by a mul tiple 
?f 10 and divide a 
:*dlg1t number by a 
:^dlg1t ntfuber with 
r>o remainder 
Impress remalnders'ai 
Fract Ions 



^onHnue consecutive 
b<iulva1e'ncv pattern 
Fractions, ?/2, 2/kt 
J/6, etc. 



Hul tiply any whole 
number by a ^-dlgit 
number) 



Divide any whole 
number by a S'dlgJ^ 
d t V I sor 



Same 



ON 



Same 



/ 



on 



T^bl« ^: H^thonatlcs Ski I U Assessed by SUte and Loc^l School Otstr kt: 



Sixth Qrtdt [continued) 



SCHOOL 0 1^ T t I r T 



LAUSD 



HODESTQ, CA 



FLORIDA 



KANSAS 



TElWESStE 



$krri Area 



3, Adds mixed 

numbers with Wkt 
dcncnttnator Sf 
regrouping as 
necessary 

Multtpl icdtion 

10. Multiplies a 

whole /it0nb«r bt 
a fractfo^t and 
vice v«rsa 



IL 



Hulttplies any 
proper fractfon 
by any proper 
fract ion 



0. Decimals * 

Numefatton 

12, Identifies and 
expresses decl- 
ntal place vatue 
through hundredttfv 

I). Changes fractloni 
w1 th denonl natof a 
of 10 «nd 100 to 
dectmals 



^aoie 

);vtde a fraction by 
fract ion 



Drder decimals^ limit 
to htfndredths 

Sead and write decl 
halt thru thousandth; 

Identify decimals 
equivalent tOJ 



1/6-5/6, 

7/ft 



1/8- 



Same plus dfv^^lon 



Add and subtract ' 
fractions having 
unlike denominators 



ON 



Multiply and divide 
nixed numbers 



Same 



Change proper 
to decimal 



f ract 1 int 




ERIC 



Tablf 6: Hath<niat ic^ Skil U A^^e**c<i by State aftd Local School District: 



Sixth Grade (contiifued) 



SCHOOL 0 1^ T a ■ r T 



UUSP 



MOPES JO, tA 



FLOftIM 



KAII^S 



HEW JERSEY 



TEtmESSEE 



Ski 1 1 Area 



Addi t'f-on/Si^b tract U n 



U* Subtracts decW- 
maU, regrouping 
a« nece**ary 

Multlpl Icat Ion , 

-15' Hottfplfe^ a 
dec;inal by a 
whole numb«r 

Wu1ti/pHe« a 
dacWI "by 10 
and 100 

owl «lor> 

17* OU)de« a deci- 
mal by a who I A 
. number up to 2 
digits 

18^ ^ Pi^Ide^ a d«c i- 
ma I by- TO and 



Add and «ubtract^ 
decimaU thru hun- 
dredths 



Md two I-, 2-, 3 
place declnials 

Subtract a 1-, 2- 
3*p1ace decimals 
from a 2- or y ' 
place dec^rnals 



Hultlply two decr- 
mal s each wi th 2 or 
I places 



Add and subtract ^ * 
decimals thru thou- 
sandths 



Divide a 1-, 2-, or 
3-place decimal by 
a f^le number with 
no r^nalnder 



Perform all bfsk 
dpetat Ions Invol - 
ving decimal numb«r{ 
and multiply 
divide using doMar 
and cent syiiibols 
correctly 



0^ 



9J 



J 



Tabte 6; nath«mdtics Skills Assessed by Stale arkd local School District: 



Si^cth Grade (contir>ued) 



SCHOOL ft I ^ T R I r T 



LAUSO 



MOOESTO, CA 



FLORIDA 



LQUISIAMA 



*tfW JERSEY 



TEHHESSCE 



ytUl Ar« 

E, twetry 

Hon-Ketric 

' J9» lder>tlf ies 

properties of « 
cI^cle^ r«dius 
dnd diameter 

^ 20, kdervtifl^s a ri^hi 
•f>g le 

Ke*sur«ndr>t 

Length 

21, EstimAtes, >ne^- 
sureSt and 
deterfnlr>esxrela- 
tionship using 

4m, ,p»nd km, 

Kass 

' 22' Estimates, me«- 
sures and/or 
detenolnes reU- 
tioo^hlp, using 
g, and kg. 



Itiven the sides of 
rectingte deter- 
mine .the area 



Identify t>or(^onial 
and verf icat ^ I i ries> 
and pairs of inter- 
secting and paral lei 
I iries 



S^e plus Identify 
parts of an angle 



Identifies length 
ir> cm, shwing 
aligned obJ«vct and 
ruler 



^asure sifuf^le arigt 
to riearest degree 



Calculate tht 
circunifer«(K^ of • 
circfe 



Add #nd subtract 
units of measur*(neni 
using renaming 



Same^ 



<7^ 



102 ' 



ERIC 



T^abte 6r< H«them«tics SkiHV Assessed t>y St^te and Locdt School District: 



"SfMth ^rB6t (continued) 



& t H fl 0 I ft f ^ T > I r T 



UUfSD 



WPESTO, CA 



MItSAS 



/LttJISIMrt 



JERSEY 



TEHWESSi 



JUAL. 



Skill ArM 



21/. EsttiMte^t m^sur<^ 
'And/or tfftterml'nes 
< ' r«l4ttons^lp« usU^ 
> - ounce «nd pound 

Ar^ 

2^4 Est lih«tj«s^» m^asur^s 
md determines 
relationship of 
^* dm*^^ ' 4nd 
- 2 



€ttl>Mt£t, measur^ 
and- determine^ 
relationship 'of 
\sq. In.> sq.. ft 
and iq. y*'- 

hVolume/Cdpdcltv 




stimates aq^f 
sur^s jcapaci tv 
aMT detertnrnes * 
relationships of 
1 1 ^r*^nd *ii 1 1 i * 
Mt 



fell t1ni« to the 
nearest minut«', 

Head a therfiKjmeter 
:eUtus afx*/pr f*ihr 
Selt 



en- 



Compute the area of^< 
square and a rectangt » 
lising the appropriate 
formula 



:afcu1ate^ the perl 
net«r and area 
square and rectangia 
jhen qlven length of 
»d;}4cent ildes 



Safi^e 



ox 



\ 



T^bl.e 6- M^t>^ematic^ SkllU A^^e^^ed by State and Local School District: 



SCHOOL lU 



^ T ft t r T 



HOOESTO, CA 



FLORIDA 



MWSAS 



TflAS 



Sktf'l Arc« 



G. te^lat lon^/runct ions 

Patterns * 

. 27. fdent^Ifiesp 
extends p •r>d 
creates- 1 1st (s) 
ordered p4irs 

28^ Ha«ies addfttonal 
ordered number 
pa r rs when 9 tuen 
a function rule 

Coordinate Geometry 

. 29.. tiraphs the 

ordered number 
pair^ of • func* 
tlonp 1st * 
quadrant 

H. Statistics ' ^ 

Statistics 

30, Coflecti data, 
organ ties In 
bar g^aph fornip 
aod (nt^rprets 



Eitven groups o^ n^bi 
»nd specified opera- 
tionsp determine the 
equaf ity retation 
between thon^ 



Samef 



1 *\ r 



TdbU 'ftdthcm^tlc^s SktlU Attested by St«t« arvd local School Oi^trUt: 



SCHOOL PI 



S T I f T 



lAUSO 



HOOESTO, CA 



FLORIDA 



MNSAS 



LQUtSlAm 



_imi. 



Skin kr^ 



31 . Col lectt data, 
drgaAJzct tn 
I Inct graph form^ 
ar>d Interprets 

32f- Octemtntt the 
<ttean.^ (average) 
fron i set of 
data 

I. ParccAt 

Percent 

33. Changes hun- 
^ dredtht fractions 
N ''to percenter ar>d 

- vice verse 

J. AppI Icetlont/Problefli 
Sol ving 

AppTtcettont/ 
Problex Solvktg 

3^. Uritct •rtd solves 
a numbci^ sentence ' 
to reflect a 
real-lUe tUue 
tlon 



Same 



Seme 



Solve wr 1 tteA word 
problems 



Solve one-itep word 
problems jnvolvlng 
the four ^atlc 
opera t tons 



Seme 

Covpujce e given pertfent 
of a whole number 



Reed simple >ffOrd 
problems, JncludJng 
whole Aumbert, free 
tlons, or dec^imaUf 



Ettlfhete and solve 
problems involving 
the four basic 
operations wj th ^ 



decide which ope ra^y whole numbers, sta- 
tions to perform, f pte fractions, ai^d 
estimate the answer^ declinal^ 
and calculate the V 
answer correctly. [ 



ERIC 



1V7 



\ 



Table 6; Mathemai^jct Skitit Att^gtted by State and Locai School Oittrict^ 



Stxth Cr^de (continued) 



T" 



T" 



£ C W Q hi 



^ r It I c r 



umsD 



HOOtSTO, CA 



Skin Are« 



Hakes up « real- 
I Ife pr6bl«m 
from a number 
sentence and 

Solves, fffasure- 
ffent '^robleiiits 
(Including money 
problems) usln9 
basic operations 



FLORIDA 



KAMSAS 



MCW JERSEY 



TEWfESStE 



Same 



00 



11 J 



